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HELENE ADLER 


Soprano 
To Be Heard in New York Recital in January 
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FLORENCE AUSTRAL 


returns to America late this month for es ae 
a three months’ tour. HARRIET COHEN, 


77 English pianist, made her Boston début eet yeas bas ne 

; JE in SIBELIUS ied oa , ; November 11, with the Boston Sym FRANK MAN NHEIMER 
to & rom the Boston Symphony Ore hes phony Orchestra (Serge Koussevitsky gave recitals on five consecutive nights (No- 
a (under Koussevitsky) recently di -+ ; conducting). vember 21 to 25) from the London studios 
voted an entire program of the British Broadcasting Corporation, in 
observance of the approaching Brahms cen 
tenary. The programs illustrated the develop- 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI] AND ment of the composer's piano style, and in- 
HOMER SAMUELS cluded the sonata in C, op. 1, as well as the 
four pieces im op. 119, the first and last works 

written for piano solo by Brahms. 





returning to the United States from 
fustralia and South Africa. (Keystone- 
Underwood photo.) 





ULIA PETERS 
sang at Vassar College on November 13 
at a spectal Thanksgiving Day Service . 
im Lawrence, L. 1., N. Y., and gave a . >pAIEOCT rr 
program of Russian songs at the Min rail ERNEST FOWLES, 
erva Club, New York, November 28 Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, will be the artist on December 
7 in the Music Through the Ages series 
' : at the Barbizon-Plaza, His subject will 
WISCHA LEVITZKI. ; MME, CARL FIQUE be Bach: His Contribution to Music and 
pianist, headed the list of soloists to announces extension of time for appli to Mankind, accompanied by numerous 
appear this season with the St. Louis ‘ cants for piano, voice and violin scholar- musical wlustrations. Mr. Fowles is an 


ships at the Fiqué Institute, Brooklyn, authority on Bach, and is now making 
Tow York. his fifth tour of the United States. 





Symphony Orchestra. 











TWO ENSEMBLE GROUPS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
iiten Zeites Qutntet of 1860. Left to right: William Mason, Theodore Thomas, Joseph Mosenthal, George Matska, Fr. Bergner. In the quartet pictured at the 
he artists are believed to be Frans Kneisel, Alwin Schroeder, Otto Roth. Louis Svecenski. (Photos by courtesy of Edward Schuberth & Co.) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 
Teacuer oF Piano 

we Ke oe 

790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 

artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
. Carnegie a As West 57h St. ay 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TeacHER oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist~Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA S. STRASSNER 


Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with =o of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. ‘el. SEdgwick 3-1536 


ANNA SARGENT SMITH 
CHILD CULTURE THRU 
MUSIC 


Studio 711 Steinway Hall, New York CIrcle 7-2770 





WALTER GOLDE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-2433 


Studio: 


VERA B. McINTYRE 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Assistant VILONAT STUDIOS 


140 West 69th St., New York Tel. EN. 2-4580 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching . Opera, Lieder, Modern and 


lassical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth, 8-6965 





MRS. L. <a TORRENS 

—_ i a SINGING 

Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., oe York City 
26 Gramercy 


Park, New rk City 
Tel. GRamercy Sean 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Acsdemy of 


Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp ze Co of Metropolitan 


171_ West 7ist S ew York 
Telephone: ENdicott Nisa? 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2178 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Appointments by letter or telephone only 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 


JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Daiew 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





CARLO KOHRSSEN 

Conductor Washington Heights Oratorio Society 
Teacner or Piano anp THEORY 

526 W. 139th St., N. Y. Tel. BRadhurst 2-3364 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
8OPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

160 W. 13rd St. Studio 6-1 Tel.: TRat. t-a100 

Tel.: Locust 3631 


New York: 
Philadeiphia: 2018 Walnut 8t. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 52 West 84th St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
OrGanist AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trev Pressyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


in f y method of 


“Bein; ull possession of m 
has “= — to form great artists.” 


pe, = rh 


Carnegie — Studios, New York City 


WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, Cettist 
MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of ‘“‘Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 

Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Home Baptist Church 
Piano, Orcan ano Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 





N.. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. EDgecombe 4-4819 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan Y era House Studios 

1425 Broadway, N. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Mem! of Faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MARY KEEGAN 
Vocat Coach—AccomPaNnist—TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 7ist St., New York SUs. 7-9763 





STUART ROSS 
Coacn-AcCCoMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 
Teleph SUsqueh 7-5720 








EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2-1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConpvoTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER oF Piano AND THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 1 ee N. ¥. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 
: PEnnsylvenia 6-2634 and ictal 1439 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. ae LUYSTER 


- NGING Fog my on) 
“A gem No Instrument 





Broadwa: Mt by Studics, N. Y. 
- Tel: PEan. 62634 ee’ 
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Published weekl Musical Courier Com: 
Class Matter ay, 8, 1883, at the Post Olfice at 
"Price 15 Yearly Subscription $ 





COURIER. 


The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5, — 


phrases in general use in : 3 


ited period. 





Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


music. This ee for Name .. 

one year’s su ption 4 

and holds good for a lim- = ga 
UY wee 
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Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 








cents. 


113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered 
— York, N. Xe 
00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 








as Second 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 
‘ano—Or, 


gania 
Assistant to, Wilbur A. Layster aoe 
ssistan s Sight Singi 
Metropolitan Overs House Studion las Be +4 
New York, and 4 f Rockwood Ave. Baldwin, La Low 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, ag jE aeulty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. tg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Dottarelli Tiee see’ Uchahorahips. 

28 So. PorTLanp Avs., Brooxtrn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander ¢-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song repert 
20S West 57th Street, New York Be 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 


ps enn cae See Re BIS TR oe bona 2 Bea dae wr -echennetteemadienndree ree Cee ee TO ee 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Music 


) 
Steinway Hall, N.Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8 1 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocue AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Faenon, Iravian, SpanisH and — 


™; LaNouaom Coaon 
isas-teun &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonburst “e 6146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT _ TENOR oo 

Authority on Red uction and brea 
xponent 7 7 HM Lehmann method 

Srupi0: 91s Canmore Hatt, N.Y, BAvenswood 8-6965 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


:MARGOLIS 











CULTURE 


1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


yeoman OF SINGING 
Road, N. Y. 
Studios | $17 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrcle 7-4780 


‘-BOICE 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th an 
8. Studio 717 














by: York Ci 
: ClIrele 7-018 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Chicago Conservatory, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Gectoney, Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. ‘Laza 3-8717 








Wyre 


VOCAL STUDIO 
50 East 77th St., New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 


KAMMERER 


Teacuer or Voice, Piano anp ORGAN 
Studio: 713 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


Columbia University 


New York 








Professor of Choral Music, 


Address 39 Claremont Avenue, 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. ¥. CG 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NBvins 8-384 or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Sracz Tecunic — Diction 
fouets of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 
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ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
7 Pe 72nd Street 
New York City 


EDOARDOAND SG A CE RDOTE 


SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 

FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


MUSICIANSHIP 


Singers cn ‘LE = without 1 aes Results 
. TRO 











a> rivate Residence 
411 West 115th St 


Carnegie Hall 


-—s 
Btudio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES| € 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 





EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 


Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


vores SPECIALIST 
Auditions—Scholarships 








Recent Years in Burope 


Pico 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-014) 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


University of Kansas 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacugr or Piano 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. {3rd St., 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracuge Many Prominent a 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
G. 4. Frrestuons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OLIV MAINE 


OCAL ANALYST 
Fifth PRs. Hotel, New York City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-6400 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN H U S S 


Joint ie —lene and Vales Epesiaticts 
Studio: 09 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. A 
Address : ry} E. 150th 8&t., N. Y. Tel. mot iain de 0363 


ere CONSERVATORY 
Sa MUSIC 


MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 





Lawrence, Kansas 





N. ¥. C 




















The 





MU PHI EPSILON ., 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
National President: Doxnotny Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., Ann Arbor, 


a, C.ius House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
West 75rH Street, Lad Yorx 
Telephone SUs. 1-98 
Home Busiveamens for seaiei Students 
Mgr. 


Mich. Na M. WeRpzEHoFF, 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americas Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN -VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
‘The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Sroupio: 215 W. 75th &., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singin; 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SCheyler 4-2335 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
ates of 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 same New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—Oratorio—CoNcert 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 








JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 


235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production—Coac w tangy Italian and English 
Oper Pee en-Scene for Opera 
Studio of the Theater: 601 West. 110th Breet, New York 
Tel. CAthedral 8-3603 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 
Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


MATHILDA McKINNEY 


PIANIST 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


vena PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, oe ti. 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Directer, me Brick Chureh and Unien Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred a me 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 rire Ave., N. Y. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Sehoo' 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


‘ BUTLER =. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Iii. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stvupios: 166 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 71-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER oF Voice — CoLoratura Soprano 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


Columbia 
Chicago 
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BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Address c/o Mrs. Redeem, = Mitchell Ave. 
Flushing, L. I. . FLushing 9-2360 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York ClIrcle 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—REcITaL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—“Spirit of the Mysterious East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie B. Hall 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.6, ‘Tel. sus. 7-1152 








Management : 














ma Leng Beach 2 
CONCERT 


R s THOMPSON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
- W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. Chicago 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—Sist Street 
Tel. AMbessador 32-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINE Luconesp, Emity @ar, Nanoy 
MoCorp, Haus STILEs, CLAIRE ALOCEB, BTO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


TeacHer or Voice 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th &t., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSI 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


P1AaNo—VI10LIN—CELLO 
ConcerTs—INSTRUCTION 
946 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. STerling 3-3730 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio aNp Concert PiaANist—TE&ACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Representative: Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Teacner or Voice 
Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave 





509 So. 
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SUs. 7-9155 











Onion Theologica! New Yor 


D’°’AMICO 


TENOR AND pe 
VocaL TEACHER AND Coacu 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—Composer—Conductor 
Chicago Musical College 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs,. 7-7144 


KARLETON, HACKETT 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


REATIVE MURC | COURSE 

















ms— 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmon 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on on tall 
course. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda acces th, Snsen cieuaan, Hae ap, wt. T.-C 





AIDA DONINELLI 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Concert-RECITAL 





RONALD MURAT 


Composer- Violinist 


550 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 
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Opera in Great Britain 
United in Huge Combine 


Covent Garden, Imperial League of Opera, B.B.C., Old Vic 
and Sadlers Wells, Pool Funds and Brains—A National 
Opera Council Formed—Beecham Artistic Chief— 
Schnabel Breaks Precedents—Beethoven on Top 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—The long-heralded combination 
of British operatic forces has, according to 
an official statement just issued, at last come 
to pass. Under the arrangement, the Covent 
Garden Syndicate, the Imperial League of 
Opera (founded by Beecham), the Old Vic 
and Sadlers Wells theatres, and possibly 
also the Carl Rosa Company, will function 
under a general directive body called the 
National Opera Council. 

The funds, in the absence of a government 
subsidy (as previously reported in the Mu- 
sical Courier) will be derived partly from 
the Imperial League of Opera (whose funds 
are shortly to be released by the Court of 
Chancery) and partly by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, which will cooperate 
closely with the new organization and hold 
the sole right to broadcast its performances. 
These funds will presumably be amplified 
by the National Opera Council itself, which 
is described as “an instrument of patronage” 
and which consists of 250 of the “most dis- 
tinguished amateurs in every part of the 
country.” It will function through a com- 
mittee of about twenty-four members. 


BeecHAM THE Artistic HEeAp 

As a further evidence of amalgamation, 
the board of the Covent Garden Syndicate 
is being enlarged to include Sir Thomas 
Beecham (representing the League) and the 
other opera organizations concerned. A 
represenative of the B.B.C. (Lady Snowden) 
is already a member of the board, Sir 
Thomas has been made artistic director of 
the Syndicate and artistic adviser to the 
Old Vic and Sadlers Wells theatres. 

The scheme, while not a complete fusion 
(since the various organizations will func- 
tion separately) means a pooling of financial 
as well as artistic resources. All the vari- 
ous grants and subsidies will flow to a 
common fund, and will be apportioned by 
the governing body. There will be a unified 
policy which will direct all the operatic ac- 
tivities in London as well as the provinces. 

While no details of the artistic policy 
have been announced, it is virtually certain 
that there will be the usual International 
Season at Covent Garden in the spring, 
directed by Beecham, with British and 
foreign artists and the new London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The Covent Garden 
touring company, which is active at present, 
will continue its provincial performances, 
though its membership will be drawn upon 
for the International Season. The Old Vic 
and Sadlers Wells, which already act in 
common under a joint directorship, will 
continue to perform Mozart and the lighter 
operas, as well as occasional British works 
and ballets. These theatres have, by the 
way, just added to their repertoire two ex- 
cellent English productions of Cosi fan 
tutte and Figaro’s Wedding. Beecham will 
conduct there occasionally when his other 
engagements permit. 


Wao Etse? 


It is not known as yet who his co-con- 
ductors at Covent Garden are to be, and 
whether Bruno Walter can get permission 
to return to the scene of his former triumphs. 
It is expected, however, that the repertoire 
will be broadened by the addition of Russian 
operas, and an occasional British one. 

It had been originally planned to throw 
the London orchestral forces into the com- 
mon pool as well, but this plan was frus- 
trated, as described in the Musical Courier, 
by the revolt of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra. The London Philharmonic, how- 
ever, is permanently associated with the 
scheme, and a complete amalgamation may 
be only a question of time. 

Thus, by a remarkable feat of compromise 
and organization, England is putting her- 
self prominently on the musical map. The 
only fly in the ointment, the withdrawal of 
the government subsidy, was probably a nec- 
essary measure in order to bring about this 
much-desired unity. It is to be offset by 
the contributions of the B.B.C., which itself 
is government-controlled. Both Mr. F. A. 
Szarvasy and Col. Eustace Blois, present 


chairman and managing director of Covent 
Garden, will remain at their posts. 
Quietinc Down 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra is 
continuing its Sunday concerts with evident 
success. At the second of the series, Beecham 
showed, as he recently has done, a salutary 
effort to achieve a less agitated manner, to 
eliminate those disturbing antics which have 
militated against his success with the seri- 
ous-minded. That he is still very arbitrary 
in his rhythms he showed in the Haydn 
Drum Roll symphony; that he can rise to 
greater heights he proved in Beethoven's 
Leonore No. 3.  Balakireff’s Tamara was 
the weekly Russian “spice” (not so hot). 

Florence Easton, as the soloist, sang 
Mozart (Come Scoglio from Cosi fan 


tutte) and Verdi (Pace, Pace from Forza 
del Destino) and showed both her eminent 
vocal and dramatic powers intact, as well 
as her great versatility. 


Mistern’s Lonpon Desut 


Nathan Milstein made his London debut 
with the same orchestra under Malcolm Sar- 
gent, and conquered at one double blow— 
playing the Tschaikowsky and Brahms con- 
certos at the same concert. His large, clear 
tone penetrates the orchestral tissue with 
great ease; his technic seems to know no 
limits. His Tschaikowsky was generally 
more admired than his Brahms, though 
some violinists objected to his using the 
mute in the slow movement. His interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms shows individuality, 
even if you do not agree with every de- 
parture from tradition. Sibelius’ sixth sym- 
phony was the only other work on the pro- 
gram. 

Artur Schnabel has concluded his sen- 
sationally successful series of seven Bee- 
thoven sonata recitals, and closed one of the 
season’s major events. Not within living 
memory has such a thing been done: to fill 
the Queens Hall seven times within twenty 
days with a single composer’s works is still 
regarded as a miracle by many. Some 
clever mathematician calculates in the Daily 
Telegraph that Schnabel earned $300 per 
sonata, playing thirty-two, while Beethoven 

(Continued on page 13) 





Paris Opera-Comique Premiere 


Acclaimed in Renovated House 


New Management, Cast and Equipment—Supervia a Great 
Carmen—Noréna’s Vocal Art Heard in Concert 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—Everyone included in the euphonic 
expression Tout Paris, was at the Opéra- 
Comique on the occasion of that much-vicis- 
situded theatre’s reopening. The President 
of the French Republic was there; a numer- 
ous official entourage was there; the Spanish 
Ambassador was there; society, fashion, art, 
letters, finance were there; I was there. With 
such a gathering, the popular house all re- 
furbished, and Conchita Supervia singing 
Carmen, it was a grand and glorious event. 

The edifice had been scrubbed, cleaned, 
overhauled and polished inside and out, and 
the two gold-lady nudes over the proscenium 
arch, really looked like ladies (despite their 
awkward position) with ages of dust re- 
moved from back and breast and leg. The 
stage has been equipped with more-or-less 
modern machinery, and the lighting system, 
too, has been gone over and rendered more 
efficient. These are not the only miracles 
that Director Gheusi has achieved; the com- 
pany also shows the benefit of his presence. 
For the first time in years, the orchestra 
sounded as if it had actually practised, and 
the choruses as if they had been thoroughly 
drilled. The principals also were more alert. 
So all in all, things made an impression of 
energy and vim. It is hoped the good work 
will continue, for much still remains to be 
done before the Comique is again entitled to 
the crown, “One of the world’s greatest.” 

Supervia as Carmen was a sensation. She 
was the show, held the audience enthralled 
all evening, won thunderous applause and 
ovations. What a Carmen! A real Carmen 
—and you know what that means—so details 
are not necessary. She was in excellent voice, 
the seductive spirit was in her, and when, 
after having rung our hearts to the limit, 
she took her final gasp, well, I just want to 
say, no one had ever seen a Paris audience 
go so wild. Supervia was so bewitching I 
do not suppose inybody minded that Con- 
ductor Inghelbrecht’s was only good routine 
directing ; that Micheletti, as Don José was 
unromantic, and that his delivery of La Fleur 
que tu m’avais jetée was the very opposite 
of poetic and good tone; that Escamillo, as 
done by Ponzio, had a wobble in his voice; 
and that little Micaéla, with whom one usu- 
ally associates a sweetly modulated organ, 
was in the person of Mile. Denya, a demure, 
but a strident and out-of-tune heroine. 

CHARPENTIER Honorep 

The “Cercle Musical de Paris,” founded 
and directed by Mme. Jane Hérault-Harlé, 
has for its raison d’étre the diffusion of vocal 
and instrumental works unknown to the gen- 
eral public, to make known works forgotten 
by other organizations and to give a hearing 
to certain modern works of which they— 
other organizations~will have nothing. 

The Cercle’s recent concert in the Salle 


Chopin was devoted to the first ten years of 
Gustave Charpentier’s vocal output. Even 
in France not too many people know that the 
Maitre has composed more than Louise. 
What a mistake! 

The program the other evening comprised 
about a dozen of Charpentier’s earlier songs : 
La Musique, Les Chevaux de bois, Priere, 
Complainte, La Cloche féleé, and so on, and 
above all, the cantata Didon (poem by Augé 
de Lassus) which won Charpentier the first 
Rome prize in 1887—a beautiful composition 
in every particular and highly effective. The 
participants in this concert were Mmes. 
Marguerite Soyer, A. Lecouvreur, Jane Hér- 
ault-Harlé, MM. Jean Planel, Rousseau, the 
chorus of the Chant Choral, Jacques Dupont 
(pianist), and Raoul Follereau, president of 
the Ligue d’Union Latine, and who gave an 

(Continued on page 6) 


Boston Symphony Players 
to Meet the Orchestra 
Deficit 


Boston.—To help meet the estimated defi- 
cit of $93,000 for the current season, the 
members of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, and 
the entire managerial staff will contribute 
from their salaries about one-half of the 
amount, according to a statement of the 
Orchestra Trustees. 

This amount is understood to be the equiv- 
alent of a ten per cent. voluntary cut, al- 
though the statement is not specific on this 
point. The season of 1931 ended with a net 
operating loss of $109,647.86, of which all 
but $24,233.11 was made up from contribu- 
tions and from various surpluses which the 
orchestral treasury still had. 

The orchestra therefore began the current 
season in the financial red to the tune of 
almost $25,000—an unusual situation, The 
statement of the trustees stresses the fact 
that “without further financial aid . . . the 
future continuance” of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra “would be doubtful.” 

The orchestra has suffered a little in its 
subscription ticket sales, but on the whole is 
in an unusually fortunate position in this re- 
spect, considering the times. For the long 
Friday and Saturday series are still almost 
sold out, while the shorter series on Mondays 
and Tuesdays have suffered less than was 
expected, M. S. 


Philanthropist Leaves 
Music Fund 


Franklin Huntington Beebe, Boston phi- 
lanthropist, who died recently, left provi- 
sion for a trust fund of $100,000 to assist 
deserving students of music. The fund's 
title is the Franklin Huntington Beebe Fund 
for Musicians, and the will stipulates that 
it is to be used “in sending abroad for study 
some one or more talented and deserving 
musicians, men or women, who intend to 
make music their profession.” The trustees 
may select students of painting in default of 
music students. 


Janssen to Conduct Berlin 


Philharmonic 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Bertin.—Werner Janssen, American com- 
poser, will conduct the Berlin Philharmonic 
on January 30 and February 1, the program 
to include his first symphony and Leo 
Sowerby’s The Prairie. PEYSeER. 





Tito Schipa’s Début 
Wins Opera Hearers 


Italian Tenor Sings With Rare Style in L’Elisir d’Amore— 
Scores Also as a Finished Actor 
By HORACE JOHNSON 


Everyone had been looking forward to the 
first appearance of Tito Schipa (former 
Chicago Opera tenor) at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and everyone who was at the per- 
formance of Donizetti’ 's L’Elisir d’Amore on 
November 23 joined in the ovation deserv- 
edly earned by that polished and engaging 
artist. 

Schipa had been heard in New ‘ork pre- 
viously with the Chicago organization, but 
that was about ten years ago, and a new 
generation of opera enthusiasts has arisen 
since then. Meanwhile, however, Schipa 
gave frequent recitals in the metropolis and 
his abilities as a concert artist were familiar 
knowledge. 

Those abilities again came into evidence 
at the Metropolitan last week, but added to 
them were also operatic talents of a striking 
order. The Schipa of the lyric stage is there- 
fore a consummate artist with every element 
of diction, vocalization, delivery, and style 
at his easy command. 

Style was, in fact, the outstanding feature 
of Schipa’s contribution to the L’Elisir 
d’Amore* performance, for the Donizetti 
music demands rare taste, repose, and full 
vocal control to create the effects intended 
by the composer. The new tenor encom- 
passed those requirements admirably, singing 
with delightful ease, fluency and elegance. 
The climax of his achievements came, of 


course, with the famous aria, Una furtiva 
lagrima, in which the sentiment, the tonal 
coloring, and the legato were the products 
of a mastery whose equal is found only 
rarely among the tenors of today. The 
Schipa voice, furthermore, showed power 
and ring in the top register. 

As an actor, the débutant was superb. 
Slim, agile, nattily garbed, he put much com- 
edy into the role of Nemorino, and por- 
trayed him not lumpishly as an awkward 
lout, but rather as a naive and sentimental 
youth, with attractions logical enough to 
capture the love of an exacting beauty like 
Adina. Tito Schipa is a pronouncedly valu- 
able addition to the tenor ranks at the Metro- 
politan. 

The Adina was Editha Fleischer, look- 
ing more like a substantial Gretchen than a 
sprightly Italian signorina. She sang with 
clear voice and acted intelligently. Ezio 
Pinza did an excellent characterization as 
the quack, Dulcamara, and sang with agree- 
able quality and the proper touch of broad 
humor. Others in the cast were Giuseppe 
De Luca (Sergeant Belcore) Philine Falco. 

Tullio Serafin conducted an altogether 
merry and spirited performance. 

Particular praise should go to the singing 
of the chorus, and the colorful costumes and 
lively, well directed stage action. 








OT with any idea of charging that 

excellent and diverting book with 

serious omissions but rather to satisfy 
the personal whim of one who chances to 
have been a professional observer of things 
musical for that particular period, I propose 
to supplement Frederick L. Allen’s volume, 
Only Yesterday, with a few random reflec- 
tions on music since 1919. These dozen or 
so years have not been musically eventful as 
the historian sees such matters. In the pro- 
duction of masterpieces the 1920’s appear to 
have fallen below the 1890’s and the two suc- 
ceeding decades, but they have had a pic- 
turesqueness all their own for which the 
war, which marked the end of the preceding 
era, was in part responsible. 

So quickly do we fall into old ways that 
most of us recall only with an effort the war- 
inspired prejudice against German music and 
German musicians. Yet we in Boston 
should be continuously reminded of it by the 
very presence of Serge Koussevitzky at the 
head of our symphony orchestra, for it is 
extremely unlikely that anything ‘short of a 
war with Germany would have disturbed the 
Teutonic tradition which had always pre- 

vailed at Symphony Hall. Had that tradi- 
tion remained unbroken there would have 
been certain advantages. The Boston Sym- 
phony would not, in all probability, have 
suffered so serious a loss of prestige, a loss 
to which the defection of thirty-three strik- 
ing musicians in 1920 largely contributed, 
and therefore the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
New York Philharmonic might not have be- 
come in the minds of so many the premier 
orchestras of America. Yet on the other 
hand if Americans are to receive their musi- 
cal culture from Europe it does no harm oc- 
casionally to change the national flavor. 
Rahaud and Monteux gave their Boston audi- 
ences a deal of second-rate French music ; 

Koussevitzky has been no less kind to the 
lesser lights both of his native Russia and 
of his adopted France, even as Toscanini in 
New York has been over-generous towards 
the. minor Italians. But we had plenty of 
inferior German music in the old days, even 
from so discriminating a musician as Dr. 
Muck. There is, besides, the educational 
benefit of a new esthetic, of a new approach 
to interpretation and performance with the 
conductor of another race and antecedents. 

OMNIPOTENT STRAUSS 


The actual ban on German music, even 
first-rate German music, probably did no 
harm. We so easily grow stale where the 
hearing of music is concerned. The return 
of Wagner, Brahms and Strauss, a return 
at first so timid and apologetic, made them 
finally more than ever welcome, even Wag- 
ner sung in English, that compromise which 

was temporarily offered by the Metropolitan. 
There were, of course, those who predicted 
that when this music was restored to us, 
especially that of Wagner and of Strauss, we 
would find that it did not fill its old place 
in our affections, that its full-blown roman- 
ticism was out of key with our materialistic 
and mechanistic age. Many were the criti- 
cal attempts to dispose of Strauss in par- 
ticular. Certain superior souls pronounced 
him a much over-rated man whose sensa- 
tional and effective but essentially hollow 
creations would not long bear the scrutiny 
of a disillusioned and enlightened public. 

But these predictions have proved ill- 
founded. Wagner's popularity in the opera 
house is today greater than ever save, para- 
doxically, in Germany, where Verdi has be- 
come the rage and where even the second- 
rate operas of that Italian master have been 
revived to general enthusiasm, while in this 
country atleast Strauss is in higher popular 
favor than ever before. Indeed the later tone- 
poems have here only recently come into 
their own. Ein Heldenleben is today, and 
deservedly, far more popular than Tod und 
Verklarung. Also Sprach Zarathustra and 
Don Quixote ate admired and applauded. 
Even the once-berated Symphonia Domestica 
and lpine Symphony arouse audiences to 
enthusiasm, despite the fact that many a 
critic continues to sniff at them. Elektra, re- 
stored last season in Philadelphia, was hailed 
with rather naive surprise as a masterpiece. 
Salome, could puritanical prejudices be over- 
come, would “go big” in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. Der Rosenkavalier is to- 
day one of the most universally popular of 
operas, and it is only a matter of time be- 
fore other American audiences will learn the 
delights of Ariadne auf Naxos (given its 
American premiére by the enterprising Phila- 
delphians) and perhaps of Intermezzo also, 
although the charm of that autobiographical 
and intimate comedy might be largely lost 
upon a fon-German-speaking audience. 

Nor are Wagner, Strauss and Brahms— 
the last-named likewise more popular than 
ever before—the only Teutonic composers in 
present favor among us. There are definite 
signs that Bruckner and Mahler are at last 
coming into their own: were the propaganda 
doomed to failure the recently organized 
Bruckner Society, which sponsors Mahler as 
well, would scarcely have come into being, 
for such movements are a reflection of an 
interest already existent if diffuse. 

Oruer Mopexn Heroes 


War or no war, there is no denying the 
fact that the supremacy of German music 
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THe Music oF YESTERDAY 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Music Critic of the Boston Post 


was for a time vested in Strauss alone, and 
that the school of musical thought and prac- 
tice of which he was the typical exponent 
hardly survived the first decade of the pres- 
ent century. And by 1919 it was not to Ger- 
many that the critic, however broad his sym- 
pathies, looked for new thrills. Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps goes back to 1913, 
to be sure, but it was nearly ten years later 
that this wonder of the modern musical 
world set American ears to ringing and 
American tongues to wagging. Stravinsky 
may be a somewhat discredited composer 
today, but for a time he was cock of the 
musical walk. Composers of all degrees 
paid him the most sincere of all compli- 
ments ; for the first time since the eighteenth 
century there was something approaching a 
common musical idiom. In every country 
of Europe and in America too there were 
pseudo-Stravinskys, writing mechanistically 
or neo-classically. Nor is the breed even yet 
extinct. The idiom, being comparatively 
easy of imitation or assimilation, still serves 
the needs of composers who have nothing 
much of their own to say. 

But if Stravinsky was the outstanding fig- 
ure through the first years of this post-war 
period, there have been an abundance of 
brilliant and engaging music-makers to com- 
nM him. The music critic of the early 

920’s had a bewildering number of new 
eaten to learn. Many of these composers 
were introduced to American audiences 
through the song recitals of the adventurous 
and intrepid Eva Gauthier. Soon their or- 
chestral pieces began to be heard—and gen- 
erally there were protests. We were thinner- 
skinned in the matter of dissonance ten years 
ago than we are now, when composers are 
themselves beginning to tire of the unre- 
lieved use of it. Some of us in those days 
heard such things as Le Sacre and Honeg- 
ger’s Horace Victorieux with a physical 
shrinking and discomfort that no tonal com- 
bination, it seems safe to say, could possibly 
cause in 1932 

The mention of Honegger recalls the 
Groupe des Six, now but a memory, that 
coterie of advanced young Parisians who 
took the fantastic Erik Satie for their men- 
tor and prated of their admiration for Men- 
delssohn and Ambroise Thomas. Messieurs 
Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, Auric and 
Durey and Mile. Tailleferre were in_revolt 
against Debussyan impressionism and Straus- 
sian romanticism, as the relentless turn of 
the musical wheel demanded that they should 
be. Each generation must express itself in 
its own way, and in a way that differs from 
that of its elders, whether or not that way 
be, in the larger view, in the line of progress 
and improvement. Of these Six, Honegger 
alone seems today a figure of importance. 
His Pacific 231 was a new thing in music, 
a piece arch-typical of its day and genera- 
tion. By it other composers were led to 
test music’s power to su~gest the machine, 
and by it he will undoubtedly be known to 
the music-history student of the future. 


Jazz Gors LAME 


Jazz was another post-war phenomenon— 
and what a pother was made about it a dec- 
ade ago. For a time jazz went highbrow. 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra was heard in 
Carnegie Hall and the Metropolitan Opera 
House and in Symphony Hall in Boston. I 
recall a Jazz Symposium, held in 1924 under 
the auspices of the Music Department of 
Boston University. John Marshall, Edward 
Burlingame Hill, Henry Gideon, William 
Arms Fisher and Leo Reisman were the 
speakers, and the discussion was much more 
pro than con. Jazz was America’s authentic 
musical speech and it was to be the basis of 
a new art form. Even Charles Martin 
Loeffler stepped down from his ivory tower 
to try his hand at it—in a piece played by 
Leo Reisman’s orchestra at a Symphony 
Hall concert. The humor of the situation 
lies in the fact that the cleverest attempts to 
give jazz an artistic polish must be credited 
to two Europeans: to Ravel in his new piano 
concerto and to Alexandre Tansman in his 
Sonatine Transatlantique. Nevertheless, 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, which made 
him the first composer bred in Tin Pan 
Alley ever to challenge the attention of seri- 
ous musicians, still enjoys a considerable 
vogue. At the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
Pop Concerts last season Arthur Fiedler of- 
fered it at least once a week, and in the re- 
quest program it vied with Tschaikowsky’s 
1812 for second place after Ravel’s Bolero. 


But it is no longer highbrow or prophetic 
of the indigenous American symphony to 
come. It is just the Rhapsody in Blue, a 
popular piece of the period. 

Three reminiscences would not be com- 
plete without mention of post-war opera, 
of Krenek’s Jonny spielt auf, which brought 
jazz into the lyric theatre, ‘of such typical 
productions as Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage 
(News of the Day), Brand’s Machinist Hop- 
kins, Weill’s The City of Mahogany and 
Berg’s Wozzeck with its disguised use of 
the classical instrumental forms and the only 
one of a curious crew which seems likely to 
survive. Weinberger’s more recent Schwanda 
der Dudelsackpfeifer, based on Czech folk- 
tunes and dance-rhythms, has had a success 
far beyond that of any of these “modernist” 
operas of the past ten or twelve years. 


THe Onwarp MarcH 
More signs of these recent musical times 
have been the international festivals of con- 
temporary music (which have brought forth 
little of importance) ; the antics of the Sov- 
iets in trying to bind music to the uses of 
communist propaganda; and such manifesta- 
tions of futurism as Antheil’s Ballet Mécan- 
ique, with its airplane motors used to swell 
an unprecedented orchestral din, Henry 
Cowell’s piano tone-clusters, armfuls of 
notes, Varése’s Hyperprism, chiefly percus- 
sive, and the experiments in quarter-tones 

made by Alois Haba and others. 
We have seen in this period the virtuoso 
conductor exalted as never before, with the 
symphony concert eclipsing all else as the 
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favorite musical diversion of the American 
public. Stokowski has brought the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra to new heights. Toscanini 
has returned to our midst as leader of the 
New York Philharmonic and has succeeded 
in making public and reviewers alike gape 
with astonishment; and he has displayed his 
and his orchestra’s prowess in all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Serge Koussevitzky has re- 
stored to the Boston Symphony its ancient 
glories of tone and virtuosity. New Amer- 
ican orchestras have come into being. 
Through the radio, which some dismally, and 
wrongly, thought would ultimately do away 
with concerts altogether, people who never 
heard a symphony orchestra in the flesh 
have developed a speaking acquaintance with 
the masterpieces of orchestral music, aided 
in their understanding by the comments of 
Walter Damrosch and Olin Downes. 

Next to the conductor, the pianist has been 
the musical hero of the past decade. Of 
new singers and violinists of importance the 
crop has been relatively small. But the 
pianist has flourished. Among the new 
pianistic names to conjure with are those of 
Myra Hess, Vladimir Horowitz and Walter 
Gieseking, and there have been many others 
only slightly less conspicuous. These per- 
formers have added new meaning to the term 
virtuosity, they have widened the tonal range 
of the instrument while respecting its limi- 
tations as their famous predecessors did not 
always do, and they have developed an ob- 
jective style of interpretation. (Yet the 
veteran Paderewski, with all the romantic 
extravagances of an earlier day, even in 
1932 still puts his successors to shame when 
it comes to box- ofiice receipts.) 


To reiterate, the park 4 from 1919 to 1932 
may not have added much to the world’s 
store of great music. If many masterpieces 
have been brought forth within those years 
most of us have failed to realize it. But, in 
the language of the time, ain’t we had fun? 
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instructive introductory address on the com- 
poser of the soirée. 
Noréna SINGS 

The most interesting week-end concert was 
the Pasdeloup and that because Eidé Noréna 
was soloist. She gave an exhibition of 
deeply-felt, perfect bel canto singing, with a 
purity of tone and style that were enchanting. 
She sang Printemps, Premiere recontre, by 
Grieg, Niege, by Lie (orchestrated by Cop- 
pola) and Violetta, by Scarlatti. M. Cop- 
polo conducted. 

On the same program was Sinding’s sym- 
phony in D minor, a musicianly work, with 
interesting ideas and technic, but I prefer his 
Rustle of Spring! 

AMERICAN WoMEN’s CLUB 

The first of the Wednesday morning musi- 
cales at the American Women’s Club, or- 
ganized by Mrs. E. Berry-Wall, was the oc- 
casion of excellent piano playing by William 
Backhaus, and delightful flute numbers by 
René Le Roy, accompanied by M. Campo- 
lieti. These concerts are under the patron- 
age of His Excellency Walter E. Edge, 
American Ambassador to France, and Mrs. 
Edge, of H. R. H. the Duchess of Vendome, 
Princess of Belgium; of H. R. H. the Prin- 
cess Nicolas of Greece, Grand Duchess 
Helen of Russia; and of many women from 
the local American colony. 


SALOMONS AND MADELEINE 


MASSART 

Two young Parisian violinists, Jacqueline 
Salomons and Madeleine Massart, were heard 
in concert at the Salle des Concerts du 
Cercle Militaire. This unusual combination 
proved a very happy one, the audience ap- 
plauding heartily throughout the evening. 
The program listed the sonata in D by 
Loeillet, Bach’s concerto in D minor, Hon- 
egger’s sonatine and a sonata by Milhaud. 
The young artists showed breadth of tone 
and technical assurance, as well as inter- 
pretative insight and adaptability. Encores 
were demanded and granted. 

RECITALS AND CONCERTS 

Segovia the charmer drew a large crowd 
to the Salle Pleyel and showed them what 
an extraordinary instrument the guitar is— 
when played by Segovia. Program of Milan, 
Sor, Ponce, Torroba, Weiss, Scarlatti, Bach, 
Schubert, Samazeuilh and Albeniz, cheers 
and encores. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S 


PITCH—OFF AND ON 
By Julian Seaman and Martin E. Popkin 
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The Kolisch Quartet gave two concerts in 
the Salle Chopin, with works of Schubert, 
Schénberg, Brahms and Krenek with con- 
siderable success. They play sincerely, spon- 
taneously, musically and from memory. 

The Lener Quartet are now well along in 
their cycle of Beethoven quartets (all of 
them), holding forth to a crowded Salle 
Gaveau each time they play. The fact that 
this is the second season they have success- 
fully pulled the difficult trick in Paris, speaks 
glowingly for them and also for the growing 
taste of the town. 

Madame J. Hassler, American soprano, 
gave a list of Beethoven, Handel, Bach, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss Lalo, 
Paladilhe, Luckstone, Huerter, Carpenter, 
Rogers and Foster in the Salle Gaveau. 
Tibor Harsanyi, Hungarian — es 
splendid accompaniments. assler 
gave a good account of dna a8 quite won 
her hearers. 

Works of Isadore Freed and Alexandre 
Tansman played in the Salle Debussy by 
Mmes. Doris Fuller, Léonora Ibsen-Hillquit, 
Francoise Morés, Mm. Alkan, Dell-Vedove, 
Pasquier, Servais and Freed, were: Suite 
Divertissement (for piano-string quartet), 
Mazurkas (for piano), Sonatine (for violin), 
by Tansman ; Saale Rhythmiques, Five 
Pieces (for piano), Mélodies (for voice 
and piano) and string quartet, by Freed. 1 
could not attend but understand it was all 
a success. 

Bon VoyaGe 

The French master Florent Schmitt has 
sailed for America, where he is to perform 
some of his works. Comoedia gave him a 
fitting send-off, saying in conclusion: “Let 
America render to your great art, the hom- 
age that we (meaning France) gave you so 
late . . .” But Comoedia does not know, 
has forgotten, or does not like to mention 
the fact, that it was America which really 
discovered the famous composer, brought 
him into fame and glory. Americans know 
full well what their own Loie Fuller did for 
the composer of The Tragedy of Salome! 

BreEVITIES 

Helen McGraw, American pianist, is giv- 
ing recitals in London on December 2, and 
Paris on December 7. 

Noréna scored as Ophelia in Hamlet and 
Desdemona in Othello at Bordeaux. 

Virgil Fox, American organist, played the 
High Mass and Vespers services, at the St. 
Rouen Cathedral, of Rouen, on November 6. 
He hails from the Peabody Conservatory of 
Baltimore. 

Miss F. Fernandez, of Havana, Cuba, and 
Miss Feliza Grisar, of Valparaiso, Chile, 
who have been in Paris studying with Olga 
Cara, have sailed to their respective. coun- 
— where they are to teach and give re- 
citals. 
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Schreker’s Der Schmied Von Ghent 
Gets Cold Reception in Berlin 


Critics Tear Work to Pieces—A Fallen Idol—Concerts 
Multiply With Less Poor Ones—New Prokofieff Concerto 
His Best—Gieseking Sidesteps French Royalty Demands 
—Brailowsky, Francois Lang and Edwin Fischer Heard 


Bertin.—The growing conviction that 
Franz Schreker, once the white hope of Ger- 
man opera, is a superseded idol, was defi- 
nitely confirmed this week, when Berlin's 
Civic Opera produced for the first time any- 
where his latest work, Der Schmied von 
Ghent (The Blacksmith of Ghent). It was 
an act of supererogation, if ever there was 
one, for the work was received with a dis- 
play of public hostility such as Berlin has 
not experienced in several seasons, while the 
critics fell on it like a pack of wolves, This 
repudiation, one must admit, was only oe 

well justified. Der Schmied von Ghent is 
pretty sorry affair and just one more il 
in the coffin of poor Schreker’s reputation. 
He himself thinks flatteringly of the opera, 
and he wrote an article about it in The An- 
bruch last year which, among other things, 
blandly asseverated that Der Schmied is “an 
art-work.” 

The basis of the opera is De Coster’s folk 
tale, Smetse Smee, written in 1857. De 
Coster was Flemish and among other things 
of his is a Till Eulenspiegel. Schreker, here 
as elsewhere his own librettist, turned the 
racy original into an opera book with 
scarcely more than a few minor changes 
and with the wholesale use of De Coster’s 
dialogue. This book reads delightfully. If 
it worked out as happily on the stage and if 
Schreker’s music were at all worthy of it 
the result might come perilously near being 
a masterpiece of folk opera. But the score 
is a millstone that would drag to perdition 
the best libretto in the world. 

A Jotty TALE 

Smee, the bluff, jovial, big-hearted black- 
smith of sixteenth century Ghent—in every 
way a rough diamond of a man—has entered 
upon a period of Depression (quite the 
familiar brand, spelt with a capital “D”). 
His customers leave him, his staff of em- 
ployees is idle, his smithy languishes. In 
despair he considers suicide, when ghostly 
voices urge him to be sensible and to sign 
the usual contract with the devil, pledging 
his soul in return for seven years of pros- 
perity. Smee promptly signs (as who today 
would not?) and the real thing in Prosperity 
marches into his home. 

But when the Prosperity cycle nears its 
end Smee begins to worry. At this psycho- 
logical turn the Holy Family, seemingly on 


the Flight into Egypt, turns up in Ghent. 
Joseph begs a moment’s rest and hospitality 
for Mary and the Child Jesus and, as Smee 
and his wife are kindness itself, offers him 
by way of compensation three wishes cer- 
tain of fulfillment. Smee’s wishes enable him 
to cheat the devil, but his remaining Infernal 
wealth (in the form of hams and wine) 
keeps him out of heaven, and an attempt to 
crash the pearly gates under Mrs. Smee’s 
skirt gets him into trouble with St. Peter. 
The noise brings St. Joseph, and Smee re- 
minds him of the kindness he showed him 
and Mary on earth. He carries his point 
and marches into Kingdom Come to be re- 
ceived, amid waving palms and chanting 
hallelujahs, by a welcoming delegation of 
celestial blacksmiths. 
SHADES OF SCHWANDA 

It is fairly obvious that Weinberger’s 
Schwanda must have hovered before Schrek- 
er’s fancy when he undertook to make an 
opera out of this naive but delectable fable. 
Not only Schwanda, but Hansel und Gretel, 
Hannele and a few other matters of the sort. 
But it never occurred to him, apparently, 
that he possessed none of the qualities which 
enabled Weinberger and Humperdinck to 
create folk operas. Such a book as Der 
Schmied von Ghent demands in its musical 
treatment melody, humor, lightness of touch 
and something of true folk feeling. The 
music of Der Schmied is dull, dense and 
lumpish. It never warms a scene into life, 
it never really characterizes and it is pre- 
posterously over-orchestrated for the meagre- 
ness of its material. The production of the 
work at the Stadtische Oper was worthy of 
a better cause. Caspar Nehar’s scenery, sug- 
gestive and interesting as usual, seemed rather 
too sophisticated in its calculating modernism 
for a piece aspiring to the status of folk 
opera. Schreker wrote the opera with the 
mechanical facilities of the Civic Opera’s 
stage in mind, and there was consequently 
much moving of platforms and operating of 
trap- -doors, with projection views of an imag- 
inary Ghent on back- drops. Rudolf Zindler 
directed the stage and Paul Breisach had 
the thankless job of conducting. 

The lion’s share of the honors fell unques- 
tionably to Wilhelm Rode, whose Smee was 
one of the finest impersonations this artist 
has given us. The audience distinguished 
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him pointedly and even cruelly at the expense 
of the composer. To the singer’s manifest 
embarrassment and distress it shouted his 
name fully fifteen minutes after the final 
curtain and received him with cheers and ap- 
plause which changed to savage hisses, 
whistlings and catcalls whenever Schreker 
stepped into view. 
A New Proxorterr CoNcEeRTO 

In the past fortnight concerts have greatly 
increased and multiplied, albeit there have 
not yet been more than two events on one 
evening (at the corresponding time last sea- 
son there were as many as four and five! ) 
and there has been a perceptible, if salutary, 
diminution in the number of mediocre prac- 
titioners. The second Philharmonic event of 
the Furtwangler series presented as soloist 
Serge Prokofieff (one of the few non-Ger- 
mans appearing with a German orchestra this 
season). He played the piano part in the 
world premiére of his brand-new five-move- 
ment G major piano concerto—the fifth of 
Prokofieff’s concerto series and, in the opin- 
ion of the present commentator, perhaps the 
best thing this Parisianized Russian has 
written. 

Prokofieff has contrived a most admirable 
balance between the richly concertante piano 
part and the orchestral background which, 
for all its glitter is never obstructive. The 
work deserved a much heartier reception 
than the somewhat perfunctory acclaim it got. 
The composer played the solo part with ex- 
traordinary virtuosity ; seldom have his pian- 
istic talents revealed themselves in a happier 
light. The rest of the program consisted of 
Beethoven’s Fourth and Berlioz’s decrepit 
Harold symphony. 

WALTER AND KLerBer ConpuctT 

Bruno Walter began his Philharmonic ac- 
tivities a week earlier, with a stunning per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem—a perform- 
ance which stands second only to Toscanini’s. 
Would that his soloists had been worthy of 
the choral and orchestral achievement! 

At the second of his appearances with the 
Philharmonic Erich Kleiber offered a safe 
and sure-fire Romantic Program, consisting 
of Schubert’s Unfinished and Schumann’s 
Spring Symphony, with the Mendelssohn vio- 
lin concerto as the filling of the sandwich. 
Mr. Kleiber’s reading of the Schubert was 
facile and orderly, that of the Schumann 
blustery and overwrought. The soloist was 
Franz von Vecsey, who gave one of the 
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most tasteless misrepresentations ~ of © the 
familiar concerto imaginable. 

Wholly memorable was the season’s first 
concert of the Kolisch Quartet. It seems 
strange that American music-lovers have not 
yet enjoyed the chance of hearing this amaz- 
ing organization which, in respect to the 
mechanics of quartet playing, beauty of tone 
and astounding virtuosity of ensemble, 
scarcely has its peer on either side of the 
ocean today. The event of the concert was 
undoubtedly the Schénberg D minor quartet 

—a work of prevailing beauty and depth of 
content, despite its length and seeming dif- 
fuseness. The performance of the Kolisch 
people was at once an artistic achievement of 
the most sovereign order and a tour de force 
all the more monumental for its apparent 
reticence and spontaneity. The audience re- 
called the four virtuosi numerous times and 
finally compelled Schénberg, who sat incon- 
spicuously in the audience, to mount the plat- 
form and accept heated acclaim for a work 
which now, in his late twelve-tone period, he 
may, perhaps, feel inclined to disavow as a 
youthful mistake, 

GIESEKING AND FreNCcH RoyALTIES 

Piano recitals in swift succession by Wal- 
ter Gieseking, Alexander Brailowsky, Fran- 
cois Lang and Edwin Fischer have filled the 
short span of a week. Mr. Gieseking cre- 
ated a twelfth-hour sensation by refusing to 
pay the royalty demands exacted by the com- 
posers’ protective association here for works! 
of Ravel and Debussy with which his fame 
is so closely associated and by substituting 
for these a Chopin group. On the merits of 
the case Berlin concertgoers seem, at the 
moment, to be divided. But the Kreisleriana 
was a feat of imaginative and sympathetic 
interpretation which helped to commend this 
work even to those to whom it has never 
represented one of the pinnacles of Schu- 
mann’s inspiration. 

Francois Lang, who enlisted German in 
terest when he played here with Pierre Mon- 
teux’s orchestra last season, appeared at the 
Singakademie in a program of works by 
Scarlatti, Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Albeniz and 
Debussy. M. Lang is in some ways an amaz- 
ing pianist. He can make a Scarlatti sonata 
sound like Chopin and Bach’s Capriccio on 
the Departure of a Beloved Brother like 
César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 
When this reviewer jeft the hall the audi- 

(Continued on page 21) 





ANDREAS WEISSGERBER, 
MAN OF ARTISTIC INTERESTS 


Young Violinist a Film Actor and Connoisseur of Painting 


“Napoleon 1427. Good morning, sir,” I 
was greeted. 

“I wish to speak to Andreas Weissgerber, 
please.” Pause. Silence. “Does not answer, 
sir. 

“Very well, I shall call later.” 

At 11 a.m.—a repetition of this dialogue. 

At 1 p.m.—the same. 

However, perseverance was rewarded at 
last, and at 2 p.m. the tall, poised young man 
who was the object of my quest accosted me 
in the lobby, explaining that he had spent 
all of the morning at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. He rhapsodized about the splendid 
Rembrandts, the wonderful Gainsboroughs, 
and talked art with the language of a painter. 

This explanation of his absence from his 
hotel also affords a glimpse into the person- 
ality of Andreas Weissgerber, violinist, trav- 
eled man of the world, a modest and un- 
assuming personality. Showing his violin 
with pride, handling it affectionately, he 
explained that it was a Strad., dated 1708, 
and hence 224 years old. “Just note this 
beautifully grained wood, the matching of 
the halves of the back, the shining surface,” 
said he. 

“Where were you born, and how old 
were you when you began to study?” I 
opened my catechism. 

He answered that he was born in Greece, 
ef German parentage, and began his musi- 
cal study when he was five. Then, supple- 
menting this, “I played in public at five and 
one-half years—a Mozart minuet.” This was 
in Greece, where he studied at the Athens 
Royal Academy. 

“At six and one-half years of age, I toured 
the Balkans, and played before Sultan Abdul- 
Hamed of Turkey; that royal personage 
‘pinned a rose on me,’ also a medal, of which 
at that age I was inordinately proud. I 
liked its shining glitter!” 

“Then 

oe | ik to Budapest, where I studied 
under Bloch and other eminent teachers, then 
to Vienna; no more tours for the time. 

“At thirteen I again performed in public, 
and, to be brief, toured Greece, Austria, 
Egypt, Palestine, Scandinavia, Holland; and 
the critics were kind to me. 

“I have been in America seventeen days 
now,” Mr. Weissgerber remarked. “During 
that time, as you know, I made my début 
at Town Hall. I was indeed grateful on 
this occasion to the audience for their appre- 
ciation. At the same time, I agreed with 


critics who found me lacking in certain 
things. I try to take advantage of adverse 
as well as favorable criticism, for I know 
I am by no means perfect and am always 
studying, trying to improve. “ 

“Have you played over the radio?” 

“I was the first to play for the tone-films 
in Germany,” he replied, “and recall with 
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ANDREAS WEISSGERBER 


pleasure appearing on the sound-screen as 
Paganini, and playing his works. The en~- 
largement (close-up) of my hand, playing 
the violin, was interesting, and it was shown 
throughout Germany and other lands. 

“It is gratifying to state,” he continued, 
“that certain well-known European painters 
have painted my picture in oils. notably Lie- 
dermann, Slevogt and Corinth.” 

One can understand, was the interviewer's 
mental comment, that they found their sub- 
ject interesting, for Weissgerber is a young 
man of pronounced individuality. 

The violinist went on to express his grati- 
tude to his manager, Annie Friedberg. “I 
am deeply in her debt for her artistic aid; 
never have I had such sympathetic codpera- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to my final 
query, “I plan to remain here until January, 
and to return next year.” F.W.R 
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L’Exisig p’'Amore, NoveMBER 23 
(See review on page 5) 
LAKME, NovEMBER 24 
Lily Pons, as the Hindoo maiden in 


Delibes’ graceful opera, was acclaimed anew 


when she made her seasonal début this 
Thanksgiving matinee. The holiday audi- 
ence beheld the charming coloratura in one 
of her most delectable rules, seductively beau- 
tiful to see and exquisitely dulcet to hear. 
And what with Giovanni Martinelli as Gerald 
and Gladys Swarthout as Mallika, and 
other figures in the cast distributed among 
such dependable singers as Doninelli, Falco, 
Egener, Rothier, Cehanovsky, Paltrinieri, 
Windheim, Bada and Ananian, and the or- 
chestra and ballet in festive mood, certainly 
every operatic habitué had much tonal bless- 
ing for which to be thankful. 

Future performances of Lakmé cannot be 
imagined without Lily Pons; she has com- 
pletely identified this Oriental opera with 
her adroitly vocal and delightfully pictorial 
conception. Mme. Pons delivered her Bell 
song with its high F cadence to the utter 
delight of every listener. Martinelli was a 
virile soldier and persuasive lover; he is 
also a musician of a rare order. Miss 
Swarthout’s dark colored voice was excep 
tionally smooth and artistically projected. 

The ballet which Rosina Galli has devised 
scintillated with picturesque activity. Louis 
Hasselmans’ baton saw to it that the pro- 
duction did not lag. The audience went 
home—after cajoling the principal protago- 
nists to take many curtain calls—visibly 
gratified with Gatti-Casazza’s Thanksgiving 
matinee offering. NBC broadcast the second 
act of Lakmé, with Milton Cross succeeding 
Deems Taylor as the announcer. 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG, NoveMBER 24 


Thursday evening brought the first Wag- 
ner opera of the season, and the mammoth 
and magnificent opus was given a deeply 
devoted and highly artistic presentation, 
with its dramatic import and musical exal- 
tation emphasized to the full satisfaction of 
an enthralled audience. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted, and his orchestra achieved a no- 
table standard in quality of tone and accur- 
acy of technic. 

The leading feature of the occasion, how- 
ever, was the début of two singers new to 
Metropolitan casts, Gustaaf de Loor, Dutch 
tenor, as Siegfried; and Ludwig Hofmann, 
German basso, as Hagen. The listeners ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to both debutants. 

De Loor sang himself into favor quickly, 
for after his first few tones it was apparent 
that here is a tenor of most acceptable vocal 
qualifications, what with an organ of vol- 
ume, clarity, and capable of a wide variety 
of emotional nuances. He is in possession 
of the essential knowledge of Wagnerian 
singing style and declamation, and created 
his effects with an unusual sense of direct- 
ness and spontaneity. De Loor, of less 
weighty proporiions physically than most 
German tenors, made a handsome picture as 
Siegfried, and acted with vim, passion, and 
authority. 

The Hofmann voice is noble-toned, reso- 
nant, flexible and used with intelligent con- 
trol and musical purpose. Its possessor es- 
tablished himself also as a character actor 
of force. He invested Hagen with marked 
malevolence, and costumed and made up the 
figure in striking fashion. Messrs. De Loor 


and Hofmann will be valuable adjuncts in 
the Wagnerian repertoire this season. 

Gustav Schiitzendorf made much of the 
grim Alberich, what with incisive vocalism 
and dramatic enunciation of text. Karin 
Branzell is a famous Waltraute, and on this 
evening ranged importantly again, with her 
heroic stature, broad interpretation, and 
warm and generally appealing projection of 
song. 

Gertrude Kappel, a local favorite as 
Briinnhilde, puts her whole heart and soul 
into her portrayal, a deeply touching ver- 
sion and sung with impassioned impulse and 
climacteric majesty in the mighty paean of 
farewell. 

Dorothee Manski was the Gutrune; 
Friedrich Schorr, the Gunther; and the rest 
of the cast comprised Editha Fleischer, 
Phradie Wells, Doris Doe, Faina Petrova, 
Max Altglass and Arnold Gabor. 

AnbrEA CHENIER, NovEMBER 25 

Singing with magnificent gusto and at 
the top of her quality and brilliancy, Rosa 
Ponselle offered the first role of her current 
Metropolitan Opera season as Madeleine in 
Andrea Chénier. With delicate mezza-voce 
tones and singing notes of surety and clarity, 
she gave a performance which moved the 
audience to shouts and prolonged applause. 
Looking slimmer than last year and with an 
added vivacity of manner and poise, Miss 
Ponselle has grown in prima donna stature 
even beyond the height of achievements of 
her past career. Operatic performances can 
never lose their appeal when presented by 
an artist of such worth. She was recalled 
eight times after the third act and the en- 
thusiasm was quieted only by the dropping 
of the great golden curtains. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi sang admirably as 
Andrea, with assurance, subtle phrasing, and 
control adapted to his emotional utterances. 
The voice was smooth and effortless. 

Armando Borgioli was a new Gerard to 
Metropolitan attendants. Particularly in his 
acting, he gave a poignant delineation of the 
part, and most evident in the scene in which 
he signs Chénier’s death warrant. 

The début of Helen Gleason, a New York 
soprano, occurred at this performance. 
Cast as Bersi, Madeleine’s servant and con- 
fidante, she acted the small role with ease. 
Her voice was warm and vibrant, rising 
firmly and securely even to the upper regis- 
ter. She made the most of her dramatic 
aria in the second act and was received by 
the audience with prolonged applause and 
many curtain calls at the interval following 
this aria. 

The minor roles were competently filled by 
Cehanovsky, Windheim, Bourskaya, Mala- 
testa, d’Angelo, Bada, Picco, Petrova, An- 
anian and Gabor. Windheim and Malatesta 
deserve special commendation for their skill- 
ful characterizations; the tenor for his de- 
lightfully humorous and vocally fluent pres- 
entation of the Abbe; and the basso, for his 
warmly resonant depiction of the dignified 
major-domo. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

Lucta, NovEMBER 26 (MATINEE) 

Lucia was the second Donizetti opera to 
appear on the opening week program of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. In the title 
role the vivacious Lily Pons had splendid 
opportunity to display her remarkable colora- 
tura, and she made the most of it for which 
the audience was highly responsive. In the 
Mad Scene her singing was at its peak; the 
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cadenzas were dazzlingly delivered. 
torian curtain calls were many. 

Tito Schipa, newly acquired tenor, again 
proved that he is a finished artist. His in- 
terpretation of Edgardo was stirring and his 
fervid acting on a par with his singing voice. 
He was also applauded to the echo. Minnie 
Egener (Alisa), Giuseppe de Luca (Lord 
Enrico Ashton), Leon Rothier (Raimondo), 
Alfio Tedesco (Arturo) and Normanno 
(Max Altglass) were competent in their 
parts. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. Acts 
II and III were broadcast over WJZ. 

TANNHAUSER, NOVEMBER 26 

Tannhauser had a spirited performance on 
Saturday evening, and presented the début 
of Margaret Halstead, American, who sang 
Venus. There was also the return of Ru- 
dolph Laubenthal, in the title role. Miss 
Halstead’s voice is rich in quality, volumi- 
nous, and enhanced by the polish of her 
delivery and her true pitch. She is of statu- 
esque build, and was well suited to the role 
of the goddess, in which she scored an un- 
deniable hit. 

Laubenthal repeated his well etched por- 
trayal of Tannhauser, singing with fervor, 
sincerity, and convincing musicianship. He 
is a thorough artist. Maria Mueller, as 
Elizabeth, gave moving vitality to the part, 
her flexible voice, shaded with care and skill, 
being used to unvarying full effect. Fried- 
rich Schorr was the Wolfram. The Shep- 
herd, a grateful even if short role, had the 
advantage of Aida Doninelli’s silvery and 
smoothly produced tones. Siegfried Tappo- 
let sang the Landgraf, and gave a sonorous 
and dignified, truly Wagnerian presentation. 
The Walther of Hans Clemens had intelli- 
gent and convincing projection. Arnold 
Gabor, Giordano Paltrinieri, and James 
Wolfe completed the cast. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. 


Sten- 


Sunpay Nicutr Concert, NovEMBER 27 

The first Sunday night concert at the Met- 
ropolitan brought forward the customary 
galaxy of artists from the roster of the opera 
company, together with the full chorus, all 
under the able direction of Wilfred Pelletier. 
Ezio Pinza was heard in the prologue of 
Boito’s Mefistofele ; Frederick Jagel in 
Verdi’s aria O tue ’ che in seno agl’angeli, 
from La Forza del Destino; and Editha 
Fleischer in Leise, Leise, from Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz. The finale to Act II of Verdi's 
Aida, Act III of Gounod’s Faust, and the 
fifth scene of Act III of Wagner’s Meister- 
singer were given with Elda Vettori, Ina 
Bourskaya, Pearl Besuner, Claudio Frigerio, 
Arthur Anderson and Siegfried Tappolet 
added to the list of soloists. All acquitted 
themselves most creditably. The chorus 
showed good training, the parts being well 
balanced, powerful in the forte passages and, 
in the last chorus of Faust, effective in 
pianissimo. The orchestra was up to the 
high standard of this efficient organization. 
The house held an audience that showed in- 
telligent disc rimination in its applause. 


Kirk Ridge piles in 


Syracuse Concert 


Leginska Conducts Delightful Program 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Kirk Ridge, a member 
of the piano faculty of the College of Fine 
Arts, gave the first of the university faculty 
recitals on November 9. An audience which 
almost filled the college auditorium recalled 
Mr. Ridge a number of times after his ex- 
ceptionally fine playing. His program com- 
prised numbers by Bach, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Debussy, Scriabin, MacDowell and Liszt. 


November 16, advanced music students in 
the college gave the second public recital of 
the year. As usual, they showed first-class 
technical training and a comprehension of the 
musical qualities of the numbers they pre- 
sented. 

That evening the university orchestra 
(Andre Polah conductor), with Lowell 
Welles, baritone and Dorothy Hubbard, so- 
prano, both members of the voice faculty as 
soloists, gave the second orchestra concert of 
the year. The program was given over to 
music from the operas. Mr. Welles sang the 
prologue to Pagliacci, and Miss Hubbard, 
Ernani Involami from Verdi’s Ernani. At 
the close of the progrem the orchestra and 
the soloists were given an ovation by the 
audience. Especially effective was the play- 
ing of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
the prelude to the first act of Lohengrin, the 
waltz from Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, 
and the Hungarian March from Berlioz’ 
Damnation of Faust. 

November 19, the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its second concert. Ethel 
Leginska was guest conductor and _ soloist. 
Miss Leginska conducted Les Preludes by 
Liszt in tumultuous fashion, and her own 
composition Old King Cole which had to be 
repeated. For her piano solo performance 
Miss Leginska chose Rubinstein’s concerto 
in D minor. While Miss Leginska’s conduct- 
ing captured the fancy of the audience, it was 
as a pianist that she proved her exceptionally 
fine qualities as a musician and performer. 

a. i,.'B. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA; 
AMERICAN LIBRETTO 


The U. S. S. R. Tourist Company, 
disseminating Soviet information from 
Russia, announces that the book, Ten 
Days That Shook the World, by John 
Reed, the American correspondent 
who espoused the cause of the Soviets 
and was buried with full honors in the 
Kremlin, has been adapted for opera, 
the libretto being written by S. Goro- 
detski, and the music by K. Korchma- 
rev. The opus will have its premiére 
some time during the coming season 
in Moscow. 











Tibbett, Iturbi, and Goss 
Attract Buffalo Throngs 


3urFALo, N. Y.—Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera, gave the 
second concert in the series of the Philhar- 
monic concert course (Zorah B. Berry, local 
manager ) in the consistory auditorium. 

As is always the case, the audience was 
intensely enthusiastic in the latter part of the 
program, when the singer responded to popu- 
lar demand. In his generous program of 
operatic arias, German Lieder, songs in 
English, French and Italian, his voice, dra- 
matic interpretations, and perfect enunciation 
in all languages, won unstinted commenda- 
tion. His associate, Stewart Wille, played 
perfect accompaniments and also contributed 
excellent piano solos. 

Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, gave his third 
Buffalo concert under the management of 
A. A. Van De Mark, in Hotel Statler ball- 
room, before a large audience which was 
highly appreciative. He combines fire and 
enthusiasm, refinement and delicacy of feel- 
ing, with a cleancut technic. He was grac- 
ious in responding with encores. 

John Goss and the London Singers gave a 
unique entertainment before a large audience 
which actually had a good time with the par- 
ticipants. The five artists, in solo, trio, quar- 
tet, and quintet arrangements of old English 
music, folksongs, and sea chanties, gave 
much pleasure and added many encores, to 
the delight of their hearers. 


LocaL MUSICIANS 


Geraldine Kress, gifted young violinist, 
pupil of Mrs. John L. Eckel, made a bril- 
liant début before a good- sized gathering at 
Town Club; her mother, Mrs. Peter Kress, 
presiding efficiently at the piano. Miss 
Kress’ unquestioned talent, warmth of tem- 
perament, serious study and excellence of 
training, all combined to make this musicale 
one of the outstanding events of the local 
season. She was showered with prolonged 
applause, responding with encores. 

Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, contralto, Leslie 

3arnette, pianist, Eva Rautenberg, accom- 
panist, Helen Eastman, violinist, and Hedwig 
Schmidt, cellist, gave the Chromatic Club 
program of recent date, at Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall. Mrs. Ulrich’s rich voice, excel- 
lence of style, diction, and interpretation, 
won her audience; her accompanist, Miss 
Rautenberg, sharing the honors in the Ger- 
man Lieder. The stringed instruments ac- 
companied the Gounod aria. Mr. Barnette 
demonstrated his innate musicianship and 
careful training in his share of the program, 
and was received with much enthusiasm, 
playing additional numbers. 

The first_in the series of Sunday Evening 
Ensemble Concerts was given auspiciously in 
the artistic environment of the studio of Mrs. 
Walter Russell Lord, and was attended by a 
fashionable audience, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the unusual program as presented by Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrell, contralto, Harriet Lewis 
and Helen Eastman, violinists, Joseph For- 
tuna and Ivan Shapiro, violas, Agnes Mill- 
house, cello, Ralph Calia, clarinet, Ilona 
McLeod and Eva Rautenberg, pianists. Old 
Italian songs, the modernist Austrian Pety- 
rek, Beethoven trio in E flat, op. 1, No. 1, 
also the Dohnanyi quintet in C minor, op. 1, 
comprised the unhackneyed list. 

Gladys Rossdeutscher, young pupil of Otto 
Hager, met with much success in a recent 
program of piano solos by Debussy, Chopin, 
Schumann, at St. Stephen’s Evangelical 
Church. 

Edith Di Bartalo, pianist, and Theodolinda 
Castellini, vocalist, presented a delightful 
program before the Teachers Modern Lan- 
guages Group. 

The Graduate Association meeting in 
West-Chester hall was varied by a musical 
program, the participants being Ilona Mc- 
Leod, pianist, Emilie Hallock, soprano and 
Beth B. Wolanek, accompanist. 

The Buffalo Choral Club of women’s 
voices (Harold Fix, conductor; Frances 
Nye Sauer, accompanist), held its annual 
president’s tea and musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Matthew Klepfer. The participants in 
the program were Geraldine Kress, violinist, 
Margaret Walmsley, contralto, Mrs. P. A. 
Pfretzschner, pianist, Ruth Bender, pianist 
and Isabelle Workman, violinist. M. 
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THEODORE SAIDENBERG 


“Theodore Saidenberg, the accompanist of the afternoon, gave 
laudable co-operation in skillful and discreet piano playing.” 


New York Herald Tribune. 


“Mr. Saidenberg did some excellent and self-effacing work as 
accompanist, at all times manifesting conformity to mood and 
sensitiveness.”—Baltimore Sun. 


“The soloist received excellent support from Mr. Saidenberg 
in the varied and difficult accompaniments.”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


RALPH BERKOWITZ 


“The ‘cellist had the assistance of 
an exceptionally fine accompanist 
whose work at the piano was re- 
strained, sympathetic and entirely 
constructive to his interpretation.” — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


YVONNE KRINSKY 


“Yvonne Krinsky provided the vio- 
linist with a brilliant accompaniment 
and shared honors with hint in the 
reading of the sonata.”—The Phila- 
delphia Record. 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 


“The singer was very ably assisted by Vladimir 
Sokoloff, a notably sympathetic accompanist who 
gave him adequate support without infringing 





SARAH LEWIS 
“Her accompaniments had a special 


charm and color which made them de- 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


FLORENCE FRANTZ 

The ‘cellist had in Florence Frantz an accurate and excellent 
accompanist, a pianist who masters the keyboard without re- 
straint, and an accompanist who again and again proved her 
ability to enforce her artistic understanding in the shadow as 
well as in the light.”—II Popolo D'Italia, Milan. 

‘Florence Frantz is an eminent artist, a pianist of superb 
musicality."—Het Vaderland, The Hague. 


EUGENE HELMER 


‘Eugene Helmer is one of those rare 
artists who know how to second the 
efforts of the soloist and assist the 
-The Camden 


latter at all times.”- 


Herald, Maine. 


BERNARD FRANK 


“The success of the whole program 
was fostered by the beautiful accom- 
paniments played by Bernard Frank.’ 

The Norwalk Hour, Connecticut. 





Photograph by Albert Petersen 


HARRY KAUFMAN 


INSTRUCTOR IN ACCOMPANYING 


SIGANA SORNBORGER 


“Miss Sornborger furnished a 
The 


fine pianistic background.” 


Musical Courier. 








upon the other's rights as a soloist.”—Philadel- 


lightfully varied.” —- Norwalk Hour, 


Connecticut. 


phia Evening Bulletin. 
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New YORK CONCERTS 








NOVEMBER 21 


Beethoven For the second concert of 

+ ee its current season the Bee- 
Association thoven Association pre- 
sented the Perole String Quartet (Joseph 
Coleman, Max Hollander, violins; Lillian 
Fuchs, viola; Julian Kahn, cello), Dan 


Gridley, tenor, accompanied at the piano by 
Carl Deis, and Ernest Schelling in the role 
of composer-pianist, assisting the Peroles in 
a quintet of his own devising. 

One evocative feature was Mr. Gridley’s 
rapt singing of three songs from Charles T. 
Griffes’ op. 11: The Lament of Ian the 
Proud, Thy Dark Eyes to Mine, The Rose of 
the Night (poems by Fiona MacLeod). 
These were prefaced by Griffes’ Waikiki, 
op. 9, No. 2 (poem by Rupert Brooke). Mr. 
Gridley displayed much vocal art, splendid 
diction, and finely controlled interpretation. 
Mr. Deis accompanied ably. 

The Perole players lent their talents of 
sagacious musicianship and finished tone and 
technic to works by Boccherini and Schu- 
mann and, with Mr. Schelling at the piano, 
performed his Divertimento—travel memoirs 
filled with arresting effects. Mr. Gridley’s 
second offering projected Gitanjali by John 
Alden Carpenter. The Chicagoan’s musical 
settings of Rabindranath Tagore poems, 
coming after Griffes’ jewels seemed anti- 
climactic; yet they have their moments of 
subtle poetry and genuine inspiration. 
Ranging from dainty aquarelles and pastel 
delicacies to broad brush strokes of pure and 
intense coloring, this group brought enthusi- 
astic applause from an intent audience. 


Talent of a high order 
roused the audience 
at the début recital of Inez Lauritano, violin- 
ist. winner of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation Prize on Monday after- 
noon. This talent, it is evident, has been 
shrewdly cared for by Louis Persinger, who 
developed finely the youthful player's in- 
herent ability, her natural response to her 
instrument, and the rich warmth of her 


Inez Lauritano 


tone. The program was of taxing propor- 
tions—Brahms’ sonata in D minor; the pre- 
lude and fugue from Bach's sonata in G 


minor for violin alone; the Symphonie Es- 
pagnole, and the shorter pieces of Bloch, 
Debussy and Sarasate. The color and 




















Two New Piano Works 


by 


ISADORE FREED 


SONORITES RYTHMIQUES 


Played with outstanding suc- 


cess at the recent Paris 


TANSMAN-FREED 
FESTIVAL 


and 


FETE FANTASQUE 


7 Pieces for Little People 


Published by 
R. DEISS, EDITEURS 
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piquancy of the Lalo performance were an 
outstanding achievement. Walter Golde ac- 
companied impressively. 


NOVEMBER 22 


Anita Arnoff and Marguerite Potter, 


“nae + president of the 
Benjamin Grobani Madrigal Society, 


presented Anita Arnoff, pianist and Benja- 
min Grobani, baritone, to a large audience at 
Chalif Hall, Tuesday evening. The pianist 
played pieces by Chopin, Brahms, Schubert 
and Liszt, with breadth of style and excel- 
lent interpretation. Mr. Grobani has a voice 
of resonance and power, allied with expres- 
sive warmth; he was applauded particularly 
after Russian and German songs. Kurt 
Ruhrseitz played effective accompaniments. 
Diaz Tuesday a Diaz began his 

second season as im- 
Afternoon presario on Tuesday 
afternoon when the first concert in his series 
was presented at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
Sinfonietta of New York, under Quinto 
Maganini, and Claudia Muzio, soprano, were 
the programmed attractions. 

Miss Muzio, formerly of the Chicago and 
Metropolitan operas, was greeted by a host 
of her old friends, and pleased them deeply 
with her temperamental, noble voiced, and 
generally admirable singing of French songs, 
Italian pieces and Vissi d’Arte from Tosca, 
in costume. 

The orchestra played a popular Cuban 
Rhapsody, a Strauss waltz, and an interest- 
ing rondo for piano and orchestra by Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, which enlisted the services 
of John Kirkpatrick, pianist of the orchestra. 
The tone of the organization is well balanced 
and the interpretations, under the discreet 
and thoroughly musical conductor, met with 
enthusiastic response. 


Musical Art Quartet The prospect of 

hearing quartet 
music propounded by Sascha Jacobsen, first 
violin; Paul Bernard, second violin; Louis 
Kaufman, viola; Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
cello, served as a clarion call to Town Hall 
for a large section of New York chamber 
music lovers. The works essayed consisted 
of two infrequently played and one more 
familiar composition—Ernest von Dohnanyi’s 
quartet in A minor, op. 33, No. 3; fugue 
from Max Reger’s quartet in E flat major, 
op. 109; and quartet in F major, op. 59, 
No. 1, Beethoven. 

On this occasion the players again gave 
the high type of performance which one has 
come to expect at their frequent New York 
appearances. The ensemble was admirable 
and yet individualities were not dimmed by 
this complete codrdination. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to lucidity of outline, minute 
phrasing and nicety of interpretation. The 
tone sounded rich and vibrant at all times, 
and when occasion demanded, also sensuous. 
The darkened auditorium was conducive to 
meditation and thorough enjoyment of the 
music, but those fortified with scores were 
discommoded and disgruntled. Ardent ap- 
preciation from the hearers prevailed from 
first to last. 


Musicians’ Symphony The 200 un- 
Orchestra employed mu- 
sicians organ- 
ized as the Musicians’ Symphony Orches- 
tra, presented the fourth concert in its first 
seasonal series, with Sandor Harmati con- 


ducting, and Paul Kochanski, violinist, and 
Felix Salmond, cellist, as soloists in 
Brahms’ double concerto, op. 102. Mr. 


Harmati opened his program with the over- 
ture to Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis (with 
Wagner’s concert ending); and Strauss’ 
tone poem Don Juan, Frederick Jacobi’s 
Indian Dances, and the three well-known 
excerpts from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust 
were the other orchestral offerings. 

Messrs. Kochanski and: Salmond were in 
marvelous form, and gave a_ sensitive, 
warm, and musicianly interpretation of the 


great work. The orchestra played syn- 
chronously and Mr. Harmati’s readings 
were straightforward, vigorous, and dis- 


cerning. Kochanski, Salmond and Mr. Har- 
mati were received rapturously and called 
forth again and again. 
National Orchestra 
Association 


Leon Barzin led 
his training or- 
; chestra through 
an exceptionally engaging program this eve- 
ning at Carnegie Hall. An unusually large 
audience heard Smetana’s overture to The 
Bartered Bride, Honegger’s Pacific 231, 
Brahms’ symphony No. 4 in E minor, and 
Debussy’s Fantasie for piano and orchestra. 
Henri Deering, apostle of the moderns, was 
the assisting artist and reéstablished, in the 
Debussy work, his fine reputation as a 


pianist of taste and ability. Needless to say 
he was perfectly at home with the French- 
man whose keyboard writings have par- 
ticularly interested him. 

The general tone and response of the or- 
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chestra shows a marked improvement on 
similar qualities discerned in former seasons. 
Smetana’s energetic overture was given an 
ebullient reading in which precision of at- 
tack and spontaneity of spirit were conspicu- 
ous. Mr. Barzin might well be admitted to 
the Brotherhood of Railway Engineers, so 
steady and exhortive was his hand at the 
throttle of Honegger’s locomotive piece. He 
gave the work a lyric interpretation, build- 
ing climax upon climax until he achieved 
that special quality of realism which the 
composer has dynamically invented. Various 
orchestral entrances were perfectly timed and 
made for a maximum of effect. 

Debussy’s early work (only recently pub- 
lished) tells nothing new. Written in 1889, 
it appears between the Arabesques and Suite 
Bergamasque. Debussy’s delight in recon- 
dite sonorities and rhythms of the dance dis- 
tinguish the Fantasie, and the piano part is 
written with felicitous understanding; yet 
the orchestration has not the brilliancy of 
later works and the sequences (rather than 
developments) are overlong. Mr. Deering 
and the orchestra worked well together, the 
former drawing a large number of recalls. 
He gave a superb solo performance, sen- 
sitive and discerning. 

The symphony was read broadly and with 
standard tempos. The orchestra succeeded 
admirably in voicing the constructive sinews 
and fibres of Brahms’ structure. The audi- 
ence rewarded with energetic applause. 


NOVEMBER 23 


R rt Goldsand The concluding event 
abort GS of Robert Goldsand’s 
three-piano recitals brought a throng that 
filled Town Hall to capacity, and ticket hold- 
ers found some difficulty in making their 
way into the auditorium through the crowd 
of disappointed music-lovers who were being 
turned away from the box-office. This con- 
cert, ending the series which embraced piano 
music of the last 250 years, began with 
Brahms’ variations and fugue on a theme by 
Handel, and held compositions by Reger, 
Debussy, Albeniz, Scriabin, Palmgren, Cyril 
Scott, Szymanowsky, Ravel, Bartok, de 
Falla, Casella, Schulhoff, Schénberg and 
Stravinsky—a lengthy list, but (as most of 
the pieces were short) taking little more 
time than the ordinary recital program. Mr. 
Goldsand’s virile art successfully encom- 
passed the considerable technical and me- 
chanical difficulties of this formidable se- 
quence. Interpretatively, he imbued each 
item with the vitality and sharp emphasis of 
design characteristic of its style and period. 
Exceedingly warm appreciation was the order 
of the evening, the clapping punctuated with 
enthusiastic “bravos !” 





Feodor Chaliapin A Carnegie Hall 
evening audience 


. heard Feodor Chaliapin’s program of songs, 


varied with Leporello’s air from Don Gio- 
vanni, which was the big moment of the con- 
cert. Clapping, shouting, and encores re- 
warded the Russian basso all evening. His 
vocal and interpretative ways are not those 
of other concert singers, but he makes them 
register strongly nevertheless, particularly 
with his Slav hearers. 

John Corigliano, violinist, assisted with no 
little skill and poise, and displayed good 
musicianship, if not an overabundance of 
temperament. 

Ivan Basilewsky accompanied Chaliapin ; 
Willy Schaeffer, Mr. Corigliano. 


Music Through ee go sword —_ 

Music hroug the 
the Ages Ages, reached its fifth 
stage on Wednesday evening, when Dr. E. H. 
lellowes discussed the madrigal and carol, 
with phonographic illustrations. 

The wealth of knowledge which Dr. Fel- 
lowes places before his hearers, and his un- 
bounded enthusiasm on the subject of old 
England’s music are astounding and infec- 
tious. His interest in the courtly days of 
his country has made him a part—figura- 
tively—of the past, and with his sympathy 
he brings new life to them. 

To travel back to the dining halls of 
Elizabeth's time and rebuild in fancy the 
guests singing madrigals, carols, and to hear 
the pieces themselves which have managed to 
live through the years, was a pleasant holi- 
day eve venture. Unfortunately, the lecture 
ended Dr. Fellowes’ contributions to the 
series. 


NOVEMBER 24 


Bruckner’s fourth sym- 
Orchestra phony, Viotti’s A minor 
concerto for violin, with 

Mishel Piastro, soloist, and Beethoven's 
overture (No. 3) to Lenore, represented Tos- 
canini’s musical fare on this holiday evening. 
The Bruckner work, given without cuts, 
was played with fine clearness, the themes 
and developments woven into a mighty musi- 
cal pattern. The brasses, an important choir 
in the composition, spelled perfection, their 
climaxes a blazing sound, and playing also 
the difficult and intricate passages of the 
scherzo movement with unclouded tone and 
technical precision. Toscanini’s contribution 
was a devoted and illuminative interpretation. 
Mr. Piastro gave a well balanced, musical, 
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and admirably executed performance of the 
Viotti concerto. The Beethoven overture re- 
vealed its classical beauties anew. 


Charlotte Lund Charlotte Lund gave 
the juvenile element 


Opera Company something to be 


thankful for on Thursday morning when 
she opened her current season of grand opera 
for children with a performance of Cinder- 
ella at the Barbizon-Plaza. The production 
was an excellent one, both from a musical 
and pictorial viewpoint. The familiar story, 
embellished by Massenet with charming mel- 
ody, delighted the youthful audience, who 
enthusiastically applauded the singers and 
the colorful interludes provided by the Aléta 
Doré Ballet. 


NOVEMBER 26 


Katherine Bacon The Town Hall 

piano matinee of 
Katherine Bacon was given before a large 
audience of appreciative nature. The artist 
lent her competent and in many ways un- 
usually skillful art to the exposition of pre- 
lude, choral and fugue by César Franck, 
three intermezzi and rhapsody from Brahms’ 
op. 119; Chopin’s four ballades; and Jeux 
d’eau, Pavane, and Toccata by Ravel. 

Miss Bacon’s accomplishments, now 
familiar in New York, need no renewed de- 
tailing. As revealed often, her technic is 
ample, and frequently brilliant, her musician- 
ship remains consistently serious and deep, 
and she has a tone of refined and colorful 
quality. Her auditors gave delighted assent 
to all of Miss Bacon’s performances. 


Philharmonic What little boy or girl 


. ’ who knows Peter Pan 
Children’s has not heard his merry, 
Concert shrill piping at almost 
bedtime—the time when Peter is free to 


dance at the edge of the Serpentine, when 
Kensington Gardens have been locked tight 
for the night? Uncle Schelling had all kinds 
of pictures on Saturday morning of just such 
reeds as Peter uses, and reeds that grew up 
and became flutes. Of course, if Peter had 
wanted to grow up his reeds would have 
grown to be a flute, too. Helen Blaisdell, 
who plays with the National Orchestral 
Association, was the morning’s soloist, giv- 
ing Mozart’s concerto in D minor (No. 2) 
for flute. It was a gay piece, and its bird- 
like trills, mellow song and agile runs were 
so well done that they were bound to fas- 
cinate any particular little person. 

It was really a very important occasion, 
for on the program, too, was Eugene Goos- 
sens’ suite from Kaleidoscope, which had 
its first performance. It seems that when 
Uncle Schelling asked for something from 
Goossens to play for his young friends, Goos- 
sens said he had “just the thing,” but he 
had to be coaxed into getting to work on 
the orchestration of the piano work. Goos- 
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sens was kept at work night after night, and 
the score was finished on only Friday morn- 
ing before the performance. The twelve 
short pieces which compose the suite, cover a 
child’s day, from Good Morning to Good 
Night, with a Wooden Soldier, a Rocking 
Horse—everything but home-work. The or- 
chestration is colorful and effective, and a 
houseful of hands clapped their approval at 
its close. Loeffler’s Memories of My Child- 
hood and the gay Polovetzian Dances from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor completed the pro- 
gram. 


Emergency se 4 + omeg _ esti- 

* mated to have been pres- 
Aid Concert ent at this evening con- 
cert given at Madison Square Garden by an 
orchestra of 175 players (conducted by Walter 
Damrosch) in aid of the Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Fund. The soloist was Jascha Heifetz. 

Mr. Damrosch made a speech, thanking 
the audience, but pleading that the vast audi- 
torium be completely filled at the future 
concerts of the series to be given for the 
same charitable purpose. 

The orchestra sounded with full effect in 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony, musically and 
energetically led by Mr. Damrosch. The 
listeners were asked to vote for their fa- 
vorite Strauss waltz, and chose the Blue 
Danube, which thereupon had a spirited per- 
formance. 

Heifetz never played better than in the 
Mendelssohn concerto, Saint-Saéns’ Rondo 
Capriccioso, and Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen. 
The three beloved old pieces were given 
marvelously beautiful treatment through the 
medium of the artist’s tasteful musicianship, 
refined feeling, silken tone, and flawless tech- 
nic and intonation. He reaped an over- 
whelming ovation. 


NOVEMBER 27 
Elisabeth Rethberg A large Sunday 


evening audience 
was on hand at Town Hall to hear the 
popular Mme. Rethberg deliver a program 
of songs by Schumann, Franz, and Brahms, 
accompanied at the piano by the skilled and 
musicianly Kurt Ruhrseitz. 

The program opened with Schumann’s 
Widmung, and that composer’s Du bist wie 
eine Blume, Waldesgesprach, Ich hab ’im 
Traume geweinet, Ich wand’re nicht, and 
Der Nussbaum. Of Franz songs there were 
Im Mai, Fiir Musik, Standchen; Das Meer 
hat seine Perlen, Ach wenn ich doch ein 
Immchen war, Mailied Im Herbst. The 
Brahms list comprised Wenn du nur zuweilen 
lachelst, Bei dir sind meine Gedanken, Fel- 
deinsamkeit, Dort in den Weiden, Am Sonn- 
tag Morgen, Madchenfluch. 

Mme. Rethberg, in her best voice and most 
responsive mood, delighted her admirers with 
a stream of limpid tone, fluent phrasing, ex- 
pert musical interpretation, and serious and 
arch declamations of text. She understands 
fully the style of the great Lied composers 
and her contributions were received with 
much applause that induced several joyfully 
received encores. 

Philharmonic Arturo gr — a 
temporary tarewe to 
Orchestra New York and_ the 
Philharmonic on Sunday afternoon, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The program 
held Beethoven’s Eroica symphony and con- 
cert performances of the third scene from 
the first act of Wagner’s Die Walkiire and 
the prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and 
Isolde. Elsa Alsen and Paul Althouse, who 
appeared in the Walkiire roles with the 
Philharmonic earlier in the season, were 
again the featured singers. Both repeated the 
fine performances and success of the pre- 
vious occasion. Mme. Alsen’s affecting de- 
livery of the Liebestod won an ovation. Mr. 
Althouse’s virile tones and clarion delivery 
resulted in sustained applause, and Mme. 
Alsen was acclaimed for the vocal beauty as 
well as the dramatic fire of her work. Tos- 
canini was the recipient of repeated ovations. 
The audience, the largest Sunday afternoon 


gathering of the Philharmonic season, 

thronged the opera house. 

League of Florent Schmitt, eminent 
rench composer, was the 


Composers guest of the League of Com- 
posers last Sunday evening at the Town Hall 
Club, where an invited assemblage heard 
Dr. John Erskine introduce the visitor grace- 
fully, and then listened to a concert of his 
works, with himself at the piano. The com- 
positions given were written between 1897 
and 1927, and consisted of a Finale, op. 77, 
for cello (Alfred Wallenstein) and piano; 
songs, Kerob Shal and Tristesse au Jardin 
(sung by Rita Sebastian, mezzo-soprano) ; 
Legende, op. 66, for saxophone (Maurice 
Decruck) and piano; and quintet, op. 51, for 
piano and strings, the first violin being Ni- 
colai Berezowsky. 

After the piano, in being moved slightly, 
had crashed through the platform and was 
righted with a makeshift prop, the concert 
began and afforded communion with the lo- 
cally unfamiliar works of Schmitt, only his 
quintet and his earlier Tragedy of Salome 
(1907) being known to New Yorkers. 


Schmitt’s muse is an introspective one, 
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and no surface appeal aids it to quick recog- 
nition. The quintet is perhaps the most easily 
received of the compositions presented on 
this occasion. It makes its bid through 
fairly sustained thematic matter and some- 
thing of emotional glow. The rest of the 
program left at least one listener unsatisfied. 
He admired the refined and complicated 
workmanship of the French musician, but 
found it difficult to bring warm response to 
the shreddy and austere motifs of Mr. 
Schmitt, his unsensuous harmonization and 
his esoteric moods. The writing for saxo- 
phone gave that instrument plenty to do. 
The songs had a few moments of arresting 
music, and Miss Sebastian put much earnest- 
ness into their delivery. Mr. Wallenstein 
labored valiantly with his contribution, but 
had little chance to display his ingratiating 
tone in cantilena, The League of Composers’ 
Quartet gave a brilliant version of the quin- 
tet. The composer is not an outstanding 
pianist. The friendly invited hearers ap- 
plauded him with complimentary warmth and 
remained after the concert to meet Mr. 
Schmitt at a reception extended by the 
League. Many prominent New York musi- 
cians attended the occasion. 


Elizabeth Staradub Maria Crisa pre- 

sented her artist- 
pupil Elizabeth Staradub, pianist, in recital 
at Steinway Hall on Sunday evening. The 
program listed Chopin numbers, Contradan- 
tista (Schumann-Tausig), pieces by Albeniz 
and Delibes- Dohnanyi, and, with Miss Crisa 
at the second piano, a Debussy arabesque, 
five Brahms Waltzes and Ravel’s Bolero; 
and Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, with 
Miss Crisa taking the orchestral part. 


Word of Guy Maier’s suc- 
cess as a musical Baedeker 
for young people must have traveled fast 
and far, for when he came to the platform 
of the Barbizon-Plaza on Sunday afternoon 
for the first of his Musical Journeys, which 
was to take the young people’s mothers and 
fathers and their uncles and their aunts, he 
found a host of children. So the music of 
Schubert was put aside for another time, 
and Debussy’s Toy Box took its place, to- 
gether with the earliest Mozart pieces. 

But the journey with Mozart through 
Bavaria, Wasserburg, Munich and Nymphen- 
burg took place as scheduled, and there was 
a romantic stop at Salzburg and down the 
Danube, and through old Vienna. 

The afternoon was a new experience in 
the concert hall. Mr. Maier is so sensitive 
to the little human touches of people and 
things, and so enjoys his musical reminis- 
cences himself that he has built in these lit- 
tle journeys a new musical adventure. A 
distinctly jolly one. 


Guy Maier 


Munich’s Wagner and Mozart 
Cycles Announced for 1933 


The Wagner and Mozart Cycles of next 
summer’s music festivals in Munich have 
been announced. The Richard Wagner 
Festivals at the Prinzregenten Theatre are 
billed: July 18, Rienzi; 20, The Flying 
Dutchman; 22, Tannhauser; 24, Lohengrin; 
26, Tristan and Isolde; 28, Die Meister- 
singer; 30, Das Rheingold; August 1, Die 
Walkiire ; 3, Siegfried ; 5, Gétterdammerung ; 
7, Parsifal; and the same works in the same 
rotation on August 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
2, 24, 26 and 28. The Mozart Festivals at 
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the Residenz Theatre. July 21, The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; 23, The Magic Flute; 27, 
Don Giovanni; 31, The Marriage of Figaro; 
August 2, Cosi fan Tutte; 8, The Magic 
Flute; 10, The Marriage of Figaro; 12, Don 
Giovanni ; 16, Cosi fan Tutte; 18, Flight 
from the Seraglio ; 21, The Magic Flute ; and 
23, The Marriage of Figaro, 


Seattle Orchestra Begins 
Seventh Season 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The first concert of the 
seventh season of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra, November 14, was an outstanding 
event. With a new conductor—Basil Cam- 
eron, to take up the orchestral reins, Seattle 
has a man in whom musicianship is com- 
bined with the ability to command loyalty 
from both sides of the footlights. From the 
opening delicate calls of the Oberon Over- 
ture (Weber) to the triumphant closing 
strains of the tone poem The Preludes 
(Liszt), Cameron was successful in wielding 
his baton with minute detail yet with abso- 
lute freedom. He conducted entirely with- 
out scoring, and inspired both his audience 
and his men with complete confidence. This 
is the truer because of the restraint he 
showed in holding his entire orchestra to 
proportions that did not overpower his rather 
weak cello section. 

The New World Symphony (Dvorak) 
was given a reading which disclosed Camer- 
on’s intense appreciation of the work. By 
way of variety, the ballet music from Rosa- 
munde (Schubert) received a delightful in- 
terpretation with many distinctly individual 
rhythmic and tonal nuances to lift it from 
the commonplace to the unique and unusual. 
The orchestra was accorded a prolonged ova- 
tion at the conclusion of the performance. 

November 16, the orchestra appeared in 
Victoria, B. C., and was received with the 
same keen appreciation of its work and of 
its new conductor which is manifest in 
Seattle. 


Dr. Carl Arranges Bach Autumnal 
Festival 


The evening service November 27 at First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, was given 
over to a Bach Autumnal Festival arranged 
by Dr. William C. Carl, official organist at 
this church. Announcement of Dr. Carl’s 
plan mustered a churchful of people to hear 
Bach’s famous Magnificat and selections 
from his Christmas Oratorio, Cantata for 
Pentecost and Cantata No. 225, with Dan 
Gridley, tenor and Fraser Gange, bass, as 
guest soloists. 

Dr. Carl officiated at the organ playing 
the accompaniments with understanding and 
reverence, and assisting the chorus by clear- 
ly outlining its course. Mr. Gridley gave 
outstanding artistic contributions in a duet 
from the cantata My Soul Doth Magnify, 
and in a duet and a solo air from the Mag- 
nificat in D. Here is a singer upon whom 
one can always rely for a sterling perform- 
ance. Mr. Gange was not in unity with Dr. 
Carl in the air from the Christmas Oratorio, 
nor were his tones at times well produced. 
He fared better in the aria from the Mag- 
nificat in D. Amy Ellerman, contralto at 
First Presbyterian Church, was appropri- 
ately paired with Mr. Gridley in the two 
duets, and also sang in praiseworthy fash- 
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CHESTER 


TALLMAN 


BARITONE, in song recital (Walter Golde at the 
iano) on Tuesday evening, December 13, at 
45 P. M., at The Barbizon, 140 East 63rd Street, 

New York. 


Mét. Lilian B. Barth, 113 West 57th St., New York 





ion an aria and an air from the Magnificat, 
as well as in a trio with Mildred Rose, regu- 
lar soprano at the church, and Bessie R. 
Bickford. In addition, Miss Rose gave a 
soprano aria. The chorus sang with finish 
and feeling. M. S. 


Balokovic to Play With Berlin 
Philharmonic 


Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, who recently 
completed a 29,000-mile cruise on his yacht, 
the Northern Light, with his wife, Mrs. 
Joyce Balokovic (née Bordes); has just been 
engaged as soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Issay Dobrowen conducting. 

Balokovic’s American personal representa- 
tive also reports that Balokovic has been en- 
gaged for several sonata and trio recitals 
in Berlin, and for recitals in Lugano, Ziirich, 
Posen, Baden-Baden, Augsburg, Regens- 
burg, Munich, Rosenheim, and Nuremberg. 

In addition to these appearances, Balokovic 
has been booked for a tour of twenty con- 
certs in the Balkans after Easter, also for 
a number of engagements in other cities of 
Germany, France and England. These 
round out a unique travel record. Besides 
his extensive journeying in the Antipodes 
and the East, in which waters his yacht was 
navigated by Mrs. Balokovic, the violinist 
has visited virtually every country in Europe 
on a sixteen months’ tour. Balokovic’s en- 
gagements will prevent him from returning 
to this country for a tour for at least four 
or five months. 


Mildred Diiling Activities 
Mildred Dilling played in Ridgewood, 
J., on November 26. The harpist is ap- 
pearing December 6 at Miss Walker’s 
School in Simsbury, Conn., a reéngagement. 
December 11 will find her giving a recital 


at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., where 
she heads the harp deparrment. She will be 
assisted by four of her pupils there. Miss 


Dilling has begun her ensemble class of 
eight harps, which meets every Thursday. 

Mildred Dilling is to broadcast December 
4, over the National Broadcasting Company 
network, on the Orchestral Gems program 
(Moshe Paranov, director). She will also 
broadcast on the 7th from WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., on the third anniversary program of 
the Travelers Hour, with Christian Kriens, 
director, and John Goss and the London 
Singers. The harpist will appear in concert 
in Kingston, N. Y., January 4. 


Vera Webster in Recital 


Vera Webster, who studied at the New 
York School of Music and Arts under the 
late Arthur Friedheim, was heard in recital 
November 22 at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
New York. The young woman played 
works by classic and romantic composers, and 
was applauded by a large audience. F. R. 
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Following a Series of Triumphs in Concert and in Forty-five Leading 
Operatic Roles in the World’s Greatest Opera Houses 


ANNA FITZU 


wishes to announce that she has established 


studios in Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


All Branches of Singing and Dramatic Art 
Will be Taught and Opportunities Afforded 
Pupils for Public Appearances When Ready. 


For Information 


Pada ernie t 8 Studio 304, eee Hall, New York 
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Emiliana de Zubeldia Heard in 
Program 


Basque songs, two-piano music and some 
Basque folk dances provided interesting and 
cultural entertainment for a large gathering 
at the American Women’s Association audi- 
torium on November 25. Emiliana de Zu- 
beldia, Basque pianist and composer, recently 
returned from Havana where she conducted 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in her own sym- 
phonic poem, Euzkadi, harmonized, arranged 
and composed all the numbers in the four 
groups and paired with Miirrha Alhambra 
in playing the two-piano numbers. The 
songs—odd, short and interesting, were sung 
charmingly by Laura Mollenauer, soprano, 
and Luis Zamudio, baritone. Of these, Din 
Dan (lullaby) and Joan Beareta (Bacchus 
song) gave the most pleasure. The piano 
numbers, Two Sonatines and Basque Rhythm 
(suite in three tempi) were played delight- 
fully by the composer. They had the pe- 
culiar and original Basque rhythm and melo- 
dic outline which may only be compared with 
the ancient Greek scale and sounded almost 
modern in their recurrent dissonances. The 
folk dances, performed by nine dancers from 
the Centro Vasco Americano (Antonio Otza, 
director) were given in costume and depicted 
heroic deeds and national festivities of the 
ancient race. Altogether, the concert was 
highly enjoyable and merited the applause of 
those present. M. B. 


Nita Alberti Sings 

Nita Alberti, with Solon Alberti at the 
piano, gave the program of the recent mu 
sicale at their New York residence. Mrs. 
Alberti offered two numbers by Donaudy, 
the arias Pace, Pace from Verdi's Forza 
del Destino and Vissi d’Arte from Puccini's 
Tosca, a group of mood songs by Debussy, 
Hue, Alin, Franz and Schubert, “Five 
Fragments” by Manning, an item by Gibbs, 
and two songs by Mr. Alberti, Baby’s Hand 
and God's Gift. Mrs. Alberti’s voice is a 
soprano of unusually fine texture and tone 
shading. She has a distinct flair for the 
dramatic, a quality which served her well 
in the operatic excerpts and in the mood 
songs. She was applauded heartily, shar- 
ing the honors with Mr. Alberti as accom- 
panist and composer Floyd Townsley 
joined with Mrs. Alberti in singing the duet 
from Act I of Tosca as a concluding num 
ber. Among those in attendance were Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Bowman, Mr. Julian Det- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Ward French, Mrs. Jean 
Gower, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hill, Mr. 
Pierre V. R. Key, Mrs. Russell Landale, 
Mrs. C. E. Langley, Mr. and Mrs. Orlando 
Rouland, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Richardson, 
Mrs. Bush, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Everett 
Sachs, Mrs. Myrtle Shepherd, Mrs. Mildred 
Sloan, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Townsley, Mr 
and Mrs. Bryce Knight Turner and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Lynch. . A 8 


Reinhardt to Stage on in 


Florence 
FLORENCE.—Max gag: has accepted 
the invitation of the Hon. Carlo Delcroix, 


president of the committee for the Florence 
Musical Festival, to go to Florence next 
spring and direct the open-air performances 
of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
which are scheduled for the amphitheatre of 
the Boboli Gardens, the latter part of May 
This is said to be the first production in 
Italy of the Elizabethan comedy in an out- 
door setting, and the performance will be en 
hanced with dances and choruses and Men 
delssohn’s overture and incidental music. Mr. 
Reinhardt is to be assisted by the Italian 
scenographer, Guido Salvini. / 





May Scheider Stone Inaugurates 
Opera Producing Class 

The May Stone Opera Producing Class of 
New York already has a large membership. 
Miss Stone trains singers in solo numbers 
and vocal combinations from standard operas 
in their original languages. She intends 
to rehearse entire operas, including the dra- 
matic action, and produce them. The cast 
is almost complete for the first of these pres- 


entations, and rehearsals are in order at Miss 
Stone’s studio. The object of this producing 
class is to prepare and give experience to 
young singers to fit them for major oper- 
atic engagements. 

Miss Stone sang coloratura roles for five 
years in Europe and America, including ap- 
pearances in the court operas at Karlsruhe, 
Mannheim and Ziirich and with the Boston 
Opera Company. Her repertoire embraced 
forty leading roles. She has an extensive 
background of musicianship and is an accom- 
plished linguist. She has been established 
in New York for the past fifteen years. 
Many of her artists have been prominently 
featured. Several have been engaged for 
Radio City, including Hazel Price, Rosa 
Rubenstein and Elise Koniger. 


Telva Soloist With 
St. Louis Orchestra 


Geolschmann Offers Interesting Program— 
Dino Borgioli at Principia—Molino 
Opera Company Presents Traviata 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Vladimir Golschmann in 
the selection of material for the concerts of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gives un- 
mistakable proof of the fact that he is an 
adept in the esoteric art of program making. 
It is for this, if for no other reason, that his 
audiences are duly grateful for the orchestral 
works they might not otherwise have the op- 
portunity of hearing. The Lazar Concerto 
Grosso appropriately designated In the Old 
Style, certainly deserves a position among 
the best of the compositions of contempo- 
raries affecting the classical medium. This 
concerto was supplemented by an unusually 
fine reading of Debussy’s La Mer and bal- 
anced on the latter half of the program with 
the Beethoven seventh symphony. 

At a subsequent concert Marion Telva, 
who is at home in St. Louis, was applauded 
to the echo and literally obscured in the 
deluge of bouquets which were presented to 
her after happy voicings of songs of Schubert 
and Strauss. On the same program was 
heard a symphonic poem, The Vagabond, of 
Powell Weaver, also a Missourian. Mr. 
Weaver showed unmistakable knowledge of 
contrapuntal niceties but demonstrated a 
lack of acquaintance with the full scope and 
breadth of the medium he chose. 

The fine quality of the Principia Concerts 
abated not one bit when Dino Borgioli was 
selected to give the most recent of the re- 
citals in the series. Borgioli exercises mas- 
terful control over a voice that might, with 
an artist of lesser ability, have a tendency to 
predominate over all else because of its 
natural power. 

The Molino Opera Company attempted an- 
other of its courageous ventures at its bi 
annual airing of grand opera. Enrico Clausi, 
guest artist and one accustomed to much bet- 
ter support, easily made the evening worth- 
while. Outstanding in the local cast was the 
work of Joseph Arnold who gave to the 
performance what is so sadly lacking in most 
operatic presentations, fine acting. Mr. 
Molino, impresario, is to be congratulated 
for his courage. N. W 

Institute of Muse Art Alumni 

Meet 


\ meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, was held De- 
cember 2. Dr. John Erskine gave the open- 
ing address, and Joseph Yasser, author of 
The Theory of Evolving Tonality, delivered 
a lecture on the Music Scale of the Future, 
with lantern slides, and illustrations at the 
piano. George A. Wedge, president of the 
association, presided. 


Columbia Comets Corporation 
Lists December Events 


Columbia Concerts Corporation — an- 
nounces ten New York concerts for De- 
cember. Guiomar Novaes is playing this 
afternoon (December 3) at Town Hall, her 
second program this season. Tomorrow, at 
the Guild Theatre, Angna Enters will give 
the first of two programs of her Episodes 
and Compositions in Dance Form; the sec- 
ond to take place December 11. Chaliapin 
makes his third and last New York appear- 
ance December 6 at Town Hall, on the 
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course of the League for Political Educa- 
tion. The next night, at Carnegie Hall, the 
festival concert for the benefit of the Edward 
MacDowell Association will be given. De- 
cember 9, at Steinway Hall, Samuel Shank- 
man, pianist, appears in recital. December 
11 and 18 at Town Hall, the New English 
Singers will be heard in programs featuring 
Christmas carols and madrigals. Guila Bus- 
tabo, young violinist, is to make a Carnegie 
Hall appearance, December 15; 30, Lily 
Pons will sing at Carnegie Hall. 


Ann Arbor Gives Tibbett 
an Ovation 


Ann Arsor, Micu.—In a program which 
was replete with interest and pleasant varia- 
tion, Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, took by storm another near-capac- 
ity audience at Hill Auditorium on Novem- 
ber 2, the second event in the fifty-fourth 
annual Choral Union Series. The nine en- 
cores to which he was forced to respond— 
all as varied and delightful as the program— 
are indicative of the fine quality of Tibbett’s 
singing and the unusual support of his ac- 
companist, Stewart Wille, whose numbers 
also met with enthusiastic approval. 

Tibbett proved his artistry not only in 
the intelligent use of his beautiful voice, but 
in the careful selection of his songs. He 
seemed consistently aware that a large part 
of his audience was made up of university 
students not so much younger than himself, 
and accordingly his program had a vibrant, 
youthful quality which was altogether re- 
freshing. From the old Scotch song, Care, 
Away Go Thou from Me (arranged by 
Pierrepont), to De Hallelujah Rhythm 
(Jacques Wolfe), the closing number, there 
was not a dull moment. Perhaps Massenet’s 
Vision Fugitive (Hérodiade) was the most 
serious contribution, but the French and 
English songs and the spirituals, too, were 
quite as lovely. 

Immediately after the concert Tibbett was 
guest of honor at a large reception tendered 
by Betsy Barbour Dormitory of the uni- 
versity. 

During November a number of other musi- 
cal events of some importance have been 
heard. Among these are the weekly organ 
recitals of Palmer Christian; a fine program 
by Joseph Brinkman, pianist, on the 6th; 
the University Symphony Orchestra on the 
13th, with David Mattern conducting, and 
Mabel Ross Rhead, pianist, on the 27th. 


eed 


Stuart Ross’ Active Season 


Stuart Ross finished a three weeks’ tour 
with Rosa Ponselle on November 1. The 
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day after his arrival home, his coaching be- 
gan. Beside this he has been teaching two 
days a week at the Emma Willard School in 
Troy, N. Y., and also has played in concert 


for Eda Kroitzsch, Frances Sebel, Barre-Hill, 
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Foster Miller, Earl Weatherford. Emma 
Reddell and at three concerts with Gina 
Tennyson. All of this between November 1 
and 25. In December he has concerts sched- 
uled with Miss Reddell, Lewis Emery, Miss 
Tennyson, Edward Rice, violinist; and also 
will be on the Jack Frost radio hour with 
the Knickerbocker Male Quartet, for whom 
he is accompanist and arranger. 
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American Academy in Rome 
Offers Annual Award 


The American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced its thirteenth annual competition for 
a fellowship in musical composition. This 
year the Frederic A. Juilliard Fellowship is 
to be awarded. Candidates must file appli- 
cation with the executive secretary of the 
Academy not later than February 1, 1933, 
and, not later than March 1, must file two 
compositions, one either for orchestra alone 
or orchestra in combination with a solo in- 
strument; and one for string quartet or for 
some ensemble combination, such as a so- 
nata for violin and piano, a trio for violin, 
cello and piano, or for some less usual cham- 
ber combination. The compositions must 
show facility in handling larger instrumental 
forms, such as the sonata form or free modi- 
fications of it. A sonata for piano or a fugue 
of large dimensions will be accented, but not 
songs nor short piano pieces. 

The competition is open to unmarried men 
not over thirty years of age who are citi- 
zens of the United States, but the Academy 
reserves the right to withhold an award in 
case no candidate is considered to have 
reached the desired standard. The stipend 
is $1,250 a year for three years with an 
additional allowance of $300 for transporta- 
tion to and from Rome. The winner will 
have the privilege of studio and residence 
at the Academy; and opportunity for six 
months’ travel each year, for visiting the 
important music centres and making per- 
sonal contacts with the leading composers of 
Europe. He also will have opportunity to 
hear and conduct performances of his own 
compositions, and may benefit from a special 
fund for the publication of music composed 
at the Academy. For circular of information 
and application blank, address Roscoe Guern- 
sey, executive secretary, American Academy 
aaa 101 Park Avenue, New York, 


Rossini Comedy at 
Metropolitan December 9 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’ s first 
performance of Rossini’s comic opera Il 
Signor Bruschino is announced for Decem- 
ber 9 and is the second novelty of the season. 
The libretto is by Giuseppe Foppa. The 
cast holds Sofia (Editha Fleischer), Mari- 
anna (Elda Vettori), Florville (Armand 
Tokatyan), Bruschino, the Father (Giuseppe 
De Luca), Bruschino, the Son (Marek 
Windheim), Gaudenzio (Ezio Pinza), Com- 
missary of Police (Louis D’Angelo), Fili- 
berto (Alfredo Gandolfi). Tullio Serafin is 
the conductor ; stage director, Armando 
Agnini; the scenery is by Joseph Urban and 
Joseph Novak; Filomena Pagoni made the 
costumes. The Rossini work is to be brack- 
eted with Elektra at its first performance at 
the Metropolitan. 


Strauss Publisher Changes 


VienNA.—The Universal Edition has 
transferred to the Peters Edition (Leipsic) 
all the vested publishing rights of Richard 
Strauss’ From Italy, Don Juan, Macbeth, 
Death and Transfiguration, Till Eulenspiegel, 
Zarathustra, and Don Quixote. B 





Sturani Artists Heard 


Cesare Sturani had two of his artists, 
Fania Petrova and Helen Gleason, singing in 
the Andrea Chénier performance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last week. Miss 
Gleason made her début on this occasion. 
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Pittsburgh Hears Many 


Musical Events 


Glade, Jeritza and Lehmann in Auspicious 
Recitals 


PittspurGH, Pa.—If one were to judge by 
the number of concerts given here and by 
the large audiences attending these concerts 
it could within reason be inferred that the 
long-awaited upswing of the economic arc 
was in progress. For be it known that No- 
vember, 1932 will be recorded as the busiest 
concert month that the Steel City has ex- 
perienced in many moons. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony Society (An- 
tonio Modarelli, conductor) played the open- 
ing program of its seventh season to an en- 
thusiastic throng of 3,500. Coe Glade, 
alluring contralto of the late Chicago Civic 
Opera, was the soloist singing the Saint- 
Saéns aria My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
and the Habanera and Seguidilla from 
Bizet’s Carmen. The orchestral offerings 
included Borodin’s second symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s third Leonore overture and The 
Three Cornered Hat of de Falla. 

Maria Jeritza, with the bearing of a Teu- 
tonic goddess, and radiant and magnetic as 
ever, inaugurated the tenth season of May 
Beegle’s concert course. The unusually large 
audience showered applause upon the blonde 
soprano, demonstrating that she is a great 
favorite of the public and a good box-office 
attraction. Kurt Ruhrseitz displayed virtu- 
osity in his two piano groups and supplied 
accompaniments of distinctive merit. Pre- 
ceding the second half of the program Har- 
vey Gaul, dean of local critics, lauded Miss 
Beegle in a short address for her decade of 
managerial accomplishment. Flowers were 
presented to Miss Beegle who responded in 
an appreciative vein. 

After an absence of two years, Jascha 
Heifetz returned for the second concert in 
the Beegle series. Isador Achron collabor- 
ated at the piano. 

The 200-voiced Mendelssohn Choir (Ernest 
Lunt, conductor) gave the first concert of 
its twenty-fifth season, presenting Brahms’ 
German Requiem. Projecting the baritone 
solos, Nelson Eddy proved his right to be 
among the outstanding baritones of this 
country. Vocally, musically and artistically, 
he was impressive. Ethel Philipsen, soprano 
and Earl Mitchell, organist, assisted. 

Ellenor Cook, exponent of folk songs of 
Central and Eastern Europe, gave a costume 
recital at the Twentieth Century Club. 
Maryann Shelley was the accompanist. 

Dr. E. H. Fellowes, prominent English 
musicologist, gave an authoritative lecture on 
The English Madrigal, under the auspices of 
Sigma Alpha Iota and Phi Mu Alpha chap- 
ters of Carnegie Tech, national honorary 
musical organizations for men and women 
respectively. The Carnegie Tech Madrigal 
Choir of twenty-five assisted. 

Dr. Caspar P. Koch’s recent free organ 
recitals featured Euphemia Yardley, soprano; 
ten-year-old Jeanne Brideson, violinist, and 
Caroline Bracey Anderson, soprano. The 
respective accompanists were Dr. Koch, 
Ralph Lewando and Lyman Almy Perkins. 

Marshall Bidwell, organist of Carnegie 
Institute, gave a program of contemporane- 
ous works. 

Ten-year-old Betty Jane Atkinson, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Earl Truxell, appeared 
in début recital. 

The Pittsburgh String Symphonic En- 
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semble (Oscar Del Bianco, conductor) gave 
the second of its six concerts. 

Syria Temple Chanter (Dr. Russell Kirk, 
director) presented a varied program at 
their first concert of the current season. 

Lotte Lehmann, German soprano, appeared 
here for the first time, under the auspices of 
the Art Society, presenting a program of 
Lieder that evoked approbative applause. The 
fervent reactions of the audience duplicated 
similar reports from other critics. Erno 
Balogh was an earnest, sensitive accompanist. 

Pittsburgh Musical Institute announces 
faculty recitals for December featuring Dall- 
meyer Russell, pianist, in a Beethoven-Bach 
program, William E. Oetting, organist and 
Frank Kennedy, pianist. 

The symphony orchestra of Duquesne Uni- 
versity (J. A. Rauterkus, conductor) played 
a program at the Music School auditorium. 
Joseph Boes, tenor, was the soloist. R. I 


Minneapolis Orchestra 
Gives Sibelius Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The fourth concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
November 18, was without soloist—the type 
of concert preferred by symphony patrons— 
with Eugene Ormandy as conductor. The 
principal offering, Symphony No. 2 of Si- 
belius, received its second performance in 
twenty years, and may be laid away another 
decade or two without causing serious in- 
jury. Ormandy read it with sincere insight 
and scrupulous nuance, but the work does 
not integrate itself into the significance its 
proportions demand. The overture to Der 
Freischiitz by Weber was candidly and 
naturally set forth into a thing of ingenuous 
beauty. One dare not use these adjectives 
for Honegger’s Rugby, which was somewhat 
difficult to digest at its first Minneapolis 
hearing. One of those significant silences 
followed its exceptional reading; that gap 
before the dutiful but perplexed applause 
begins. Not so with George Schumann’s 
Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs, nor with 
the Symphonic Fragments (second series) 
from Daphnis and Chloe by Ravel. 

This last opus marked Ormandy’s suc- 
cessful excursion into the realm of French 
impressionism. He blended and tinted with 
rare skill, and suffused the three movements 
with that sheen with which Ravel and De- 
bussy are imbued. The five numbers on 
the program representing such diverse 
schools only emphasized the virtuosity of 
this young conductor who stands without a 
score and brings each school forth with 
authority and truth. 

The first Sunday concert of the orchestra 
was presented at Northrop Memorial Hall 
November 20. These programs are no longer 
styled Popular Concerts, but regardless of 
the name this initial extra concert attracted 
a huge audience. Ormandy offered an in- 
dividual program—all-Strauss. Not Richard, 
but Johann senior and junior and Joseph. 
The concert was a most delightful experi- 
ence from the first number, Radetzky March 
by Johann, senior, to The Blue Danube, the 
final number. One recalled a long forgotten 
music box while listening to Pizzicato Polka, 
or a memorable ball on a distant day when 
Artists Life or Tales from the Vienna Woods 
furnished the strains to which one danced. 
The spirit of the concert was not that of 
Sunday ; Ormandy has a remarkable secular 
magic which he weaves about a waltz, or a 
march, or a polka. The program contained 
several “First time in Minneapolis,” and 
one, Hail the Magyar, Johann, junior, 
a first hearing in America. The enthusiasm 
was spontaneous and vigorous, and several 
encores were given. E.G. K 


Moore Music Center in Operation 

The Francis Moore Music Center, New 
York, was established, according to a pre- 
pared statement, “to mobilize the inspiration 
derived from group methods of instruction 
under the personal supervision of one di- 
rector, Francis Moore.” Teachers affiliated 
with Mr. Moore’s method are available in 
towns and cities of Westchester County, 
Long Island and New Jersey. The curricu- 
lum includes piano, violin, viola, cello, and 
ensemble, as well as voice, operatic coach- 
ing, dramatic art, languages and classic 
dancing; composition and all branches of 
theory, music appreciation with lecture re- 
citals, and the history of music. Training is 
offered for children of kindergarten age as 
well as for older students and teachers. The 
center sponsors frequent pupils’ recitals in 
all the affiliated communities and at the New 
York headquarters. 


Orchestra Engages Soloists 
The newly organized Richmond (Va.) 
Symphony Orchestra, of which Wheeler 
Beckett is conductor, has engaged as soloists 
for its first season: Dino Borgioli, tenor, 
November 28; Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
December 5; Ruth Breton, violinist, Decem- 
ber 12; Albert Spalding, violinist, December 
19; José Iturbi, pianist, December 26; and 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, January 3. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Plays in Washington 


Tibbett Charms as Recitalist 


WasurnctTon, D. C.—Our musical season 
proved to be in full swing when on Novem- 
ber 22 a large and distinguished audience, 
including many of the diplomatic corps, was 
entranced by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the first of a series of four concerts to be 
offered this winter under the auspices of the 
T. Arthur Smith Concert Bureau. 

Under the skillful guidance of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the players offered a program of 
classics, consisting of works of Wagner, 
Brahms and Beethoven, played with a finesse 
and perfection for which the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has long been famous. 

So far as this city is concerned, there 
could never be any cessation of delight and 
enjoyment in such programs as were offerea 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra in the first of 
its Washington concerts. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Hans Kindler, is offering con- 
certs every Sunday afternoon at Constitution 
fall. 

Lawrence Tibbett, in his only Washington 
appearance this season, held his audience 
breathless in a program of songs ranging 
from old English folk songs to the most 
serious Classics, his concert inaugurating the 
first of a series of evening and afternoon 
programs being sponsored this season by 
Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Great enthusiasm was expressed by those 
who attended the Vienna Saengerknaben 
concert when this remarkable group of 
Austrian boys presented a program of three 
groups of songs. 

The boys choir was followed on Novem- 
ber 12 by Ethel Leginska and her National 
Woman’s Orchestra of nearly 100 members 
in a completely satisfying concert. Washing- 
ton is congratulating itself on the possession 
of Constitution Hall which now makes it 
possible to accommodate such large groups 
of musicians. 

John Charles Thomas confirmed his popu- 
larity as soloist with a Washington audience 
when he appeared on the program of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, with Lester 
Hodges accompanying. 

Fritz Kreisler was the drawing card for 
a representative group of Washington music- 
lovers and social elite when he appeared at 
Constitution Hall November 15 in the Wil- 
son-Greene concerts series. 

The seventh anniversary of the establish- 
ing of the Library of Congress Music Audi- 
torium was marked by a Founder’s Day con- 
cert, given this time by the South Mountain 
String Quartet, assisted by Albert Sprague 
Coolidge, viola, Phyllis Kraeuter, cello and 
Carl Weinrich, organist. Miss Kraeuter and 
the ensemble were the outstanding features 
of an exceptionally fine concert. 

The presence of a representative of the 
British Ambassador, First Secretary of the 
Embassy, T. A. Shone, and that of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the founder, lent 
solemnity to the first occasion when the Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge medal was bestowed 
upon a British subject in recognition of emi- 
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nent services rendered in behalf of chamber 
music. 

The United States Navy Band, under the 
leadership of Lieut. Charles Benter, is now 
playing a series of concerts in the Band 
Auditorium at the Navy Yard. 

The United States Marine Band (Capt. 
Taylor Bransom, director) is also offering a 
series of concerts at the Marine —— 

G. 

London 

(Continued from page 5) 
got something less for writing two! But, 
vulgar considerations of “justice” aside, the 
experience was worth it. At the end of 
opus 111, which came last, there was a hush 
of a minute or more before the storm of 
applause broke loose. It was the most pro- 
foundly moving performance of this trans- 
cendental masterpiece that I have ever heard. 

SympHonNtES DispLAce VAUDEVILLE ACTS 

That Beethoven is in the ascendant in this 
Brahms year was demonstrated again by 
the crowd that Sir Henry Wood and La- 
mond drew to the Palladium with the fifth 
symphony and the E flat concerto on a Sun- 
day afternoon. There was intense enthusi- 
asm, too, after a performance which made 
no concessions to “taste.” Sir Henry, in- 
cidentally, has carried his pioneer work to 
the London outskirts, for he is conducting 
his orchestra nightly at the Streatham Music 
Hall, where the classics have displaced 
vaudeville and with resounding success. 
Programs? All-Beethoven for one; chiefly 
classic symphonies for the rest. 
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Muzio Sings Brilliant Recital 
for Crowded Chicago House 


Eunice Norton Acclaimed Soloist with Orchestra 


Cutcaco.—A large assemblage was found 
at Orchestra Hall on November 20 to hear 
Claudia Muzio, for many years a luminary 
in our operatic firmament. Muzio had pre- 
pared a rather light but popular program for 
her first recital here this season. She sang 
it with that beauty of tone that has endeared 
her to opera and concert-goers and to state 
that she was in glorious fettle will attest 
that her success was in every way justified. 
Many numbers were repeated and the recital- 
ist was most generous as to encores. She had 
the able assistance of Charles Lurvey at the 
piano. 

Mae GLopeRMAN IN Déput 

Under the management of Jessie B. Hall, 
Mae Globerman, young pianist, made her 
début at Kimball Hall on November 20. 
This young lady was the forty-first student 
presented publicly by her teacher, Isadore 
Buchhalter. Her outstanding quality is a 
sure technic. With maturity her interpreta- 
tions should gain in authority and imagina- 
tion. Heard in the Beethoven sonata, op. 31, 
No. 2, and a group by Chopin, Miss Glober- 
man showed unmistakably the result of good 
training. The tone that she drew from the 
piano was hard, but her readings were 
scholarly, and what is more to the point, the 
audience, which completely packed Kimball 
Hall to its last seat, reacted enthusiastically 
to her playing. 

OrcHestra’s TuESDAY CONCERT 

At the third program of the Tuesday con- 
certs of the Chicago. Symphony Orchestra, 
the soloist was Eunice Norton. This young 
pianist who hails from Minnesota, is a pupil 
of Tobias Matthay of London and Artur 
Schnabel of Berlin. She is now on her first 
American tour and this was her first ap- 
pearance with the Chicago Orchestra. She 
made her début in this country last January, 
but had played with the Boston Symphony 
four years ago. Abroad she has played with 
the London Royal Philharmonic, the Russian 
Orchestra in Berlin.and the Société Philhar- 
moftique of Paris. This season she will be 
heard with the New York Philharmonic and 
the Minneapolis Symphony orchestras. 

Miss Norton performed the brilliant and 
difficult Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor. 
In the allegretto scherzando, and especially 
in the presto movement, the pianist justified 
her place as soloist with our orchestra. She 
is a pianist of marked ability, a big talent, 
and a woman with ten steel fingers and 
strong arms; and the facility with which she 
played the intricate concerto indicated an im- 
peccable technic and fleet digits. To report 
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her first appearance here correctly, it must 
be added that the Tuesday afternoon audience 
gave her as enthusiastic a welcome as we 
have ever witnessed in the hall of classical 
music. 

The symphonic numbers included the over- 
ture to d’Albert’s The Improvisatore, the 
recently heard Sibelius E minor symphony, 
and the ever popular Dohnanyi suite for or- 
chestra. 

Having given way to popular demand, the 
management has instituted a new rule; 
namely that the critics are no longer privi- 
leged as of yore to enter the hall during the 
playing of a composition. Now the tonal ex- 
perts, like everyone else, must cool their 
heels if they are late. Some of the scribes 
did not take favorably to the new ruling. 
Confidentially, we can tell our readers that 
the entrance of one critic a few weeks ago 
disturbed some of the patrons, and their 
complaints seem to have been heard and 
heeded. Soon there will be a new edict for- 
bidding critics from talking at performances. 

Co_umBiA ScHoot Facutty CoNcERT 

It is but seldom that we open our columns 
to review at length a faculty concert. An 
exception is here made, however, as the 
concert presented by members of the faculty 
of the Columbia School of Music at Kim- 
ball Hall, on November 22, was one of the 
most enjoyable attended by this reviewer 
since the beginning of the present musical 
season. First of all, a word of congratula- 
tion is due Manager C. E. Feely. He placed 
the price of admission at twenty-five cents, 
with the result that Kimball Hall was 
jammed with professionals and followers of 
the Columbia School. 

The program was opened by Helen 
Protheroe, one of the most active sopranos 
in this locality, who sang a group by Haydn 
artistically. She was followed by Dorothea 
Powers, a capable violinist, who should be 
heard oftener hereabouts. She played num- 
bers by Bach, Chopin-Wilhelmj, Daquin- 
Manen and Burleigh in a manner that at- 
tested her popularity. The next soloist was 
Frederic Jencks, baritone. We liked his sing- 
ing of the Non piu andrai from Mozart's 
Nozze di Figaro. In Carpenter’s Serenade, 
however, he pleased us less, as some of his 
high tones were forced. For all that, Mr. 
Jencks has a beautiful voice, especially in 
the medium and low registers. He should 
pay more attention, however, to his enuncia- 
tion. A man who sings as well as he does 
should not mumble his words. Hilda Hind- 
richs, cellist, was heard by this reporter for 
the first time and he thought he had made 
“a find” until informed that this young lady 
has appeared often in these surroundings. 
Estrid Buck was the next contributor to the 
evening’s enjoyment. That she has not ap- 
peared with our leading choral clubs here 
is a mystery after hearing her in a group of 
songs by Von Fielitz, Rubinstein, Grieg and 
Gretchaninoff. We proclaim her one of the 
outstanding mezzo-sopranos of Chicago. 
Robert Macdonald, who had supplied accom- 
paniments for Miss Protheroe and Mrs. 
Buck, shone in his own light in a piano solo 
group. Mr. Macdonald appears so often here 
in concert and recital that he and Arthur 
Kraft, who followed him on the platform, 
were naturally the most popular participants. 
When Mr. Macdonald made his appearance 
the audience gave him a rousing reception 
and the same was true when Mr. Kraft came 
on the platform. Mr. Macdonald is as fine 
a pianist as accompanist. In brilliant voice, 
Mr. Kraft, who concluded the program, sang 
besides the programmed numbers a new com- 
position by William Hughes, who assisted 
him at the piano. The song, I Love My 
Life, is a happy addition to voice literature. 
It went over big not only by reason of the 
manner in which it was presented, but 
through the effectiveness of the song itself. 
It is a showy number, but one that many a 

tenor should add to his American repertoire. 
The other accompanist besides Messrs. 
Hughes and Macdonald was Robert Sheehan. 
Burton Pup Sincs 

Clyde Keutzer, baritone, artist student of 
\rthur Burton, was the assisting artist on 
the program given by Leo Sowerby and the 
choir of St. James Church on November 15. 
Mr. Keutzer’s fine voice rang out clear and 
true in five mystical songs by Vaughan 
Williams, which he delivered with artistic 
finish and skill. 

BonemiANs To Give Benerit CONCERT 

The Bohemians of Chicago will formally 
reopen the old auditorium with a gala concert 
on December 14, the receipts from which 
will be added to the Bohemian’s relief fund 
for unemployed musicians. A symphony or- 
chestra of nearly 200 players will be con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, honorary presi- 
dent of the Bohemians and John Charles 
Thomas and other soloists are donating their 
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services to the program. The Bohemians, 
now in their fourth year, arranged the con- 
cert in view of the added necessity at present 
for relief funds. Usually they give an annual 
benefit dinner in January. Nearly $10,000 
already has been distributed to needy musi- 
cians of Chicago. Rudolph Ganz has recently 
been made president of the Bohemians. 
Heniot Levy Crus 

The opening meeting of the Heniot Levy 
Club was held at Kimball Hall on November 
13. A large attendance enjoyed a program 
presented by Thelma Brook, Ida Hartman, 
Sarah Guroff, Beatrice Epstein, Theophil 
Voeks, and the Misses Copulos and Rose. 

Cuicaco Conservatory Notes 

The intermediate orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Harold Newton, gave a concert 
at Kimball Recital Hall on November 30. 
Edna Thompson, soprano, artist student of 
Mae Graves Atkins, was the soloist. 

Charles Rousseau, of the voice department, 
has been engaged as director of the Chicago 
South Side Woman’s Chorus. 

Harold Newton, violinist, appeared in joint 
recital with Flora Waalkes, soprano, at the 
Englewood Junior College on November 16. 

Pupils of the conservatory appeared in a 
program given at Austin Town Hall under 
the auspices of the German Club. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Otto Wulf of the 
piano faculty. Those appearing on the pro- 
gram were Marion Le Vine, violinist, stu- 
dent of Alexander Sebald; Evelyn Williams, 
pianist, pupil of Otto Wulf, and Pearl Green, 
mezzo, student of Stella Saenger. The same 
program was given recently at the Germania 
Club, Chicago, and in Des Plaines, III. 

Students of Rita Smith, of the dramatic 
department, will give a program for the 
Trumbull School Mothers Club on Decem- 
ber 5. 

CuHIcaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

On Thanksgiving night and the following 
afternoon, Mischa Mischakoff, first violinist 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
peared as soloist with orchestra, playing 
Busoni’s concerto for violin (for the first 
time at these concerts) and Ravel’s Tzigane 
for violin and orchestra. The orchestra 
program included Smetana’s overture to 
The Bartered Bride, Kodaly’s Hary Janos, 
and selections from Act III of Wagner’s 
Siegfried. The Ravel composition is most 
grateful and in it Mr. Mischakoff displayed 
the full gamut of his art. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Violin students of Mischa Mischakoff and 
piano pupils of Rudolph Reuter were fea- 
tured in the regular Sunday afternoon re- 
cital of December 4 held at the conserva- 
tory recital hall. 

Theophil Voeks, pianist, student of Heniot 
Levy, was heard in recital recently at Cur- 
tiss Hall, the occasion being the presenta- 
tion by the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club 
of the winners in the annual scholarship con- 
test conducted by this organization. 

Sam Thaviu, artist-pupil of Mr. Mischa- 
koff and for many years a student at the con- 
servatory, is now second violin in the Mis- 
chakoff String Quartet. He will make his 
appearance with this ensemble before the 
Kenilworth (Ill.) Chamber Music Club 
December 4 

Adele Broz, pianist and pupil of Mr. Reu- 
ter of the faculty, was awarded first place 
in the recent scholarship contest conducted 
annually by Gamma chapter of Sigma Alpha 


Iota. Miss Broz will continue her studies 
with Mr. Reuter. Howard Wells, Jeanne 
Boyd and Sergei Tarnowsky were the 


judges in this contest. 

Louise Willhour, of the dramatic art de- 
partment, presented her junior students in 
a program of reading and one-act plays 
November 23 at the Studio Theatre. 

Aletta Tenold and Grace Welsh, duo pian- 
ists, have made the following recent recital 
appearances in Chicago: St. Catherine’s 
Academy, November 14; St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege, November 17; St. Mary’s High School, 
November 21. These artists are to be solo- 
ists with the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
at the Drake Hotel, December 11, playing 
the Mozart concerto for two pianos and the 
Carnival of Animals by Saint-Saéns. 

Kenneth Catler, pupil in the organ depart- 
ment, has been engaged as organist at Jack- 
son Boulevard Christian Church and Temple 
Judea, Chicago. René Devries. 


Harriet Cohen’s European 
Itinerary 


Harriet Cohen is prepared for a strenuous 
European season which opened late in Sep- 
tember in Berlin. She also has been in- 
vited to play at the Bruckner-Fonds Pension 
concert in Vienna in March. In connection 
with her Norwegian engagements, she will 
play with the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Also part of her winter campaign are a tour 
in Spain and a visit to Italy, including ap- 
pearances with Lionel Tertis, viola player, 
one of these being at the Academy di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome. With Mr. Tertis she gave 
a Queens Hall recital October 17, the pro- 
gram including the first performance of the 
Bach-Book, works specially arranged for 
Miss Cohen by eminent British composers. 
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She will give two broadcasting concerts in 
Holland, and appear in an orchestral concert 
in Prague and as soloist in symphony pro- 
grams in Moscow and Petrograd, to be fol- 
lowed by a tour of Russia. 


Dobrowen Conducts the 
Opening San Francisco 


Orchestral Concerts 


Zimbalist the Scholarly Soloist—Martinelli 
Hailed in Concert 


San Francisco, Cat.—With the opening 
of the symphony season, San Franciscans are 
aware of the music season being well under 
way. Issay Dobrowen conducted the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in the first 
pair of concerts of the organization’s twenty- 
second season and received a standing ova- 
tion upon his entrance and sufficient applause 
to bring the orchestra twice to its feet. The 
program included Beethoven’s overture, 
Leonore, No. 3, Brahms’ symphony No. 2, 
and the Beethoven concerto for violin, 
wherein Efrem Zimbalist appeared as soloist. 
Good though the orchestra was last year, 
due to the acquisition of Naoum Blinder as 
concertmaster and Rudolph Schmitt as first 
clarinetist, it is infinitely better this season. 
Dobrowen makes Brahms a vital, emotional 
writer who moves an audience thoroughly. 
There was marked dignity and rugged power 
throughout the four movements, and the 
finale found the band rising to splendid 
heights in the climax. The playing of the 
Beethoven concerto by Mr. Zimbalist was of 
a high standard, scholarly, sensitive and 
imaginative. It was a masterly exhibition of 
the finest style of violin playing. 

MARTINELLI IN OPPENHEIMER SERIES 

Subscribers to the Selby C. Oppenheimer 
Series were treated to an excellent recital by 
Giovanni Martinelli. In a program made up 
ef Italian classics, Neapolitan folksongs, 
English ballads and popular operatic arias, 
the tenor showed himself to be in fine spirits 
and brilliant vocal form. The audience 
forced him to lengthen his program consid- 
erably. He was assisted at the piano by 
Gyula Ormay. 

EscupEro DANCES 

In his first performance here, Vicente Es- 
cudero proved one of the most fascinating 
and stimulating exponents of terpsichorean 
art that has ever appeared before the San 
Francisco public, which filled the War 
Memorial Opera House to its capacity. 

Auice GENTLE SoLorst 
_At the first “pop” concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Dobrowen 
directed his men in a fine performance of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and Dvyo- 
rak’s symphony, From the New World. 
The soloist was Alice Gentle, whose voice, 
admirable technic and warmth of style were 
exhibited in the Pace, pace mio Dio aria from 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino and two songs 
by Richard Strauss. 
ReciTAL By ADELE Marcus 


Adele Marcus was applauded by a large 
audience for her performance of a serious 
program of piano music. She was presented 
through the Artists Service of the National 
Broadcasting Company. C, BuA: 


Dahlquist With Annie Friedberg 


Annie Friedberg has added Harold Dahl- 
quist, English baritone, to the artists under 
her management. Mr. Dahlquist’s first New 
York appearance is promised for January 2 
at Town Hall. He has appeared extensively 
in Europe as a Lieder singer and recently 
gave several concerts in Honolulu. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The October 
meeting of the Harmony Club was held at 
the home of Mrs. Samuel E. Vail. A series 
of imaginary visits to the leading musical 
centres of the United States and Europe, 
conducted by capable guides and their as- 
sistants, will make up the year’s programs. 
California was the first stop concerning 
which Mrs. Arthur W. Alexander read an 
interesting paper. The musical program con- 
sisted of vocal and instrumental pieces by 
California composers. Vocal solos were 
offered by Mrs. J. Emery Kelley, Mrs. G. 
Meade Willsey, Mrs. Charles Wilsey, Mrs. 
Fred Pooler and Mrs. Loyd C. Anderson. 
Piano numbers were played by Sonia Fein- 
bloom, Mrs. Leroy R. Bixby and Irene 
Smith. 

Harold D. Smith, organist of Cornell 
University, gave a recital on November 13 
at First Congregational Church. Old and 
new schools of organ music were represented 
in the program. 

Piano pupils and friends of Irene Smith 
were entertained at her home on November 
5th. A group of students gave an interesting 
recital. Outstanding among the players was 
Rolyn Kenyon, a young musician of unusual 
ability. 

The Zonta Club recently gave a dinner at 
Arlington Hotel in honor of Italian residents 
of this city. Italian music was featured on 
a program which followed the dinner. The 
guest soloists were Concetta Marra, soprano 
and Lorenzo Colleli, tenor. The Zonta 
Chorus, with Mrs. Lillian Brainard as solo- 
ist, was heard. Marzetta Mosher, violinist 
and Clyde Capwell, pianist, members of the 
club, played. a 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Richard Bo- 
nelli, Metropolitan Opera baritone, was the 
first artist in the Birmingham Music Club’s 
artist series this season. Bonelli delighted 
a capacity audience at Phillips Auditorium 
with his magnificent voice and excellent de- 
livery. He gave two arias, one from Handel 
and the other, Largo al Factotum, from The 
Barber of Seville; classics from Grieg, 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Saint- 
Saéns; several charming novelties ; Offering, 
by Walter Golde, dedicated to Bonelli; a 
group of Irish songs, and two numbers, 
distinctly modern, by Carpenter. Richard 
Wilens was Bonelli’s excellent accompanist, 
and played several solos which were re- 
ceived warmly by the audience, eliciting two 
recalls. Bonelli and Mr. Jilens were 
guests of honor at a reception given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Hemphill at Birming- 
ham-Southern College, after the concert. 

The Birmingham Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra (Dorsey Whittington, conductor) 
made its initial appearance at the Temple 
Theatre, playing a program dedicated as 
The Spirit of Response to the Community 
Chest Appeal. They gave Haydn’s sym- 
phony in D major, Peer Gynt Suite, No. 2, 
and the tone poem, Finlandia, by Sibelius. 
Such an excellent performance cheered the 
hearts of Birmingham people with the real- 
ization that the city at last has a real sym- 
phony orchestra. Mr. Whittington directed 
with authority and ease. The orchestra was 
founded and is sponsored by the Young 
Musicians Group of the Birmingham Music 

lub. 

The Birmingham College of Music pre- 
sented R. Fletcher Gray, pianist and Leta 
Hendricks Johnson, violinist, in recital be- 
fore a large audience that voiced its appre- 
ciation with enthusiastic applause. Ellen 
Payne was Mrs. Johnson's accompanist. 
The Grieg sonata for violin and piano opened 
the program. Mr. Gray played a group of 
classics by Schumann, Schubert and Mos- 
kowski, closing with a Chopin group. Other 
compositions given by Mrs. Johnson were 
from Pugnani-Moffat, Townsend and Gold- 
mark. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers Associa- 
tion held its November meeting at the South- 
ern Club, with Estelle Allen Striplin pre- 
siding. Dean Gilbert Mead, of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, addressed the meet- 
ing on the Romantic Period in Music and 
Poetry. Mrs. Guy Allen read a paper on 
Chopin, and Mrs. Burr Nabors and Minnie 
McNeil Carr played selections from Chopin. 
Marjorie Moran Carpenter offered a Cyril 
Scott number. 

The first Sunday Musicale of the season 
was presented by the music teachers associa- 
tion and the music club, jointly, with a 
charming program by Lila Belle Redd, or- 
ganist, Ethlyn Hayes Randall, soprano and 
string quartet, composed of Helen Cullens, 
first violin, Dudley Bell, second violin, John 
Applin, viola. Maurice Held, cello. 

Katherine Tierce, pianist, pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson, was presented in a lecture-re- 
cital by the Birmingham Music Club, as its 





second morning musical offering. Miss 
Tierce delighted a large and discriminating 
audience. A. G. 


BUENA VISTA, VA.—Prof. and Mrs. 
Badrig V. Guevchenian have resumed mu- 
sical activities at Southern Seminary here. 
About sixty per cent of the students are 
studying some branch of music. The glee 
club offered a concert in November and 
will give others in December, February and 
April, including their annual trip to Roanoke 
for a broadcast and evening program. 
Beatrice Rindfusz, voice pupil of Mr. Guev- 
chenian, was a successful contestant in the 
Michigan Atwater Kent contest. Ruth 
Conaway was chosen by the Music Club of 
Buena Vista to play before the federated 
clubs at Clifton Forge; Mip Alen, a former 
student of Mrs. Guevchenian, also appearing. 
Various pupils of both these teachers have 
been soloists at churches, the seminary re- 
citals and before the Music Club. Novem- 
ber 7, the music department, assisted by the 
glee club, gave a concert at the Seminary 
Auditorium. The Christmas Vesper of carols 
by the glee club is set for December 11 in 
the auditorium. Radio engagements for 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Guevchenian include 
programs by a double-trio, from the vocal 
department, and voice and piano soloists. 
The double-trio is returning to the air De- 
cember 12. This is the eighth year of music 
activity in Virginia for Mr. and Mrs. 
Guevchenian. R. W. F 

DENVER, COLO.—E. Robert Schmitz 
was in the city for several days, primarily 
to make preliminary arrangements for his 
summer master class which will be held in 
Denver next summer. 

Jean Dickenson, possessor of a pure and 
well-trained soprano voice, recently was de- 
clared winner for the State of Colorado in 
the Atwater Kent contest. Miss Dickenson 
is a student at the Lamont School of Music 
and has had most of her training from Flor- 
ence Lamond Hinman, director of the school. 

Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, ably assisted at the piano by Fred- 
erick Schauwecker, was the second attrac- 
tion in the Oberfelder-Slack concert series. 
He drew a capacity audience who greatly 
relished his program which held many fa- 
vorite operatic arias. Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, was the next artist in the same series. 
She delighted her numerous auditors with 
a finely contrasted program, singing many 
encores. Edwin McArthur, a former Denver 
boy, proved an excellent accompanist. 

The Musicians Society of Denver (LeRoy 
Elser, president) recently presented Adne 
Grant Force, soprano, Elma Werner Land- 
ler, pianist and Anton Landler, violinist, in 
an excellent program at the Rinquest School 
of Music. 

Gustav Schoettle, lecturer and Elmer 
Schoettle, pianist, were sponsored by the 
Junior League of Denver in a lecture-recital, 


Some Aspects of the Music of Today. 
Representative pieces by Ibert, Ravel, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Hindemith, Bartok 


and de Falla were discussed and performed. 
A concert for the benefit of the Musician’s 
Emergency Fund was given by the newly 
organized Denver Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of Emil Hilb. David 
Eisenberg was the heartily enjoyed soloist, 
playing the Mendelssohn violin concerto. 
Averil Miller, pianist, pupil of Elmer 
Schoettle, and Reginald E. Gorton, baritone, 
student of LeRoy Elser, were introduced in 
joint recital at the Blanche Dingley — 
School of Music. S. 


MIAMI, FLA.—The Conservatory of 
the University of Miami (Bertha Foster, 
dean) has opened a Music Center. A great 
demand for conservatory teachers has been 
made by friends of Miss Foster, so now the 
greater Miami district, including Coral 
Gables, Miami and Miami Beach have ac- 
cess to the fine teaching staff of the con- 
servatory as well as extension classes from 
the university. 

The music faculty will consist of Miss 
Foster, theory; Mrs. Charles Lyon-Krum, 
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voice and opera division; Hannah S. Asher, 
oe Tarpley and Olive Beamon, piano; Eda 

eary Liddle and Albert T. Foster, violin; 
Walter Grossman, cello. 

A reception and musical program was 
given by the conservatory recently to the 
visiting delegates representing the South 
Eastern Council of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. About 200 guests ac- 
cepted the hospitality of Miss Foster and 
her conservatory faculty. 

The Junior division of the Miami Music 
Club meets every Saturday afternoon at the 
conservatory in Miami. Ninety children 
are members of this organization and inter- 
esting talks are given by those in charge as 
well as a program of musical numbers by the 
children. 

The Conservatory Club, recently formed 
by young artist students, hold bi-monthly 
meetings. Piano, voice, violin and cello 
solos, ensemble and two-piano numbers have 
featured the programs. 

The Mana-Zucca Club gave a benefit for 
the Civic Theatre upon the opening of its 
new home. The meetings of the club are 
being held each Tuesday afternoon at Mazica 
Hall. 

The Miami Music Club started its activ- 
ities with a _ president’s gg at the 
Anglers Club. The president, Eda Keary 
Liddle, and her executive board received 
the guests in the lounge, afd later a musical 
program was given. The club will present 
artists this season under the Civic Concert 
Series. A. F. W 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Provi- 
dence musical calendar has been replete 
with events of high calibre. Fritz Kreisler 
headed the list with a concert at Infantry 
Hall under the direction of Aaron Richmond. 
Carl Lamson was at the piano. 

Of more than local interest was the first 
concert of the Pawtucket Civic Music Asso- 
ciation at which Theodore Webb displayed 
a rich baritone voice, pleasing in songs of 
robust character and especially smooth and 
flexible in those of lyric type. Benno 
Rabinof, a highly temperamental violinist, 
captivated his auditors with modernistic se- 
lections in which he evinced a facile and 
nimble technic. 

The Providence Community Concerts As- 
sociation presented Tito Schipa, tenor and 
Frederico Longas, pianist, at its first concert 
in Loew's Theatre before a capacity audi- 
ence which encored each group. Schipa sang 
with refined artistry and delicacy of style. 
Longas made a distinct impression with 
both solos and accompaniments. 

Attention was centered, naturally, 
first performance of the new Providence 
Symphony Orchestra. Infantry Hall was 
filled with enthusiastic supporters. Under 
the able direction of Wassily Leps, appreci- 
able artistic progress has been made since 
last year. The program was played with 
distinction throughout and was a cred’t to 
all concerned. Delightful features were the 


in the 
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cello solo of Edwin Stuntzner, the harp 
cadenza played by Kay Miller, and the first 
orchestral performance of Arabs by Hugh 
Mac Coll, native composers. 

The Musical Art Quartet, playing as a 
part of the Institute of Art (held under the 
auspices of Brown University), packed the 
galleries of the R. I. School of Design. 
They presented a memorable program of 
chamber music, exquisitely performed. 

Brown university had Fernando Germani 
in an organ recital to celebrate the name 
day of John Edgar Lownes. Germani’s 
playing was remarkable for splendid rhyth- 
mic feeling, varied and apt registration, and 
a sustained high quality of interpretation. 

Amy Ward Durfee, mezzo-contraiio, with 
Arthur Hitchcock accompanist, was heard at 
Churchill House in the first of her series of 
recitals of modern songs of lasting value. 
Presented with a maximum of style and 
finish and with imagination and insight in 
interpretation, this recital was a treat for 
ears jaded by recitals of hackneyed numbers. 

Alice Bradlee Pooler, who presents songs 
and stories in costume, has bookings in sev- 
eral cities in Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

The School of Music recently established 
at Federal Hill House by Mme. Charbonnel, 
concert pianist, held a faculty recital. 
Beatrice Ward is associate director of the 
school which already has a large enrollment. 

The Elmwood Oratorio Society gave 
Messe Solemnelle (Rossini) and two weeks 
later Elijah (Mendelssohn). 

The concert of the Chaminade Club for 
its endowment fund was greatly enjoyed be- 
cause of its delightful presentation. 

Aroldo Lindi, Swedish tenor, appearing 
as soloist at the fall concert of the Verdandi 
(Oscar Ekeberg, conductor) gave pleasure 
to a large audience, proving himself an ac- 
complished singer with a remarkable voice 
skillfully used. The offerings of the choral 
body and of Edith Gylienberg Waxberg, 
pianist, were of a high order of excellence. 

Playing as soloist before both the Chamin- 
ade and Monday Morning Music clubs, was 
Margaret Prew, flutist, whose talent is win- 
ning deserved recognition. 

Dwight Fiske entertained a large gather- 
ing at Providence Art Club with stories and 
original music. B. N. D 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.— At 
this writing there seems to be slight likeli- 
hood of the Salt Lake Oratorio Society’s 
presenting Handel’s Messiah this Christmas. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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\ perusal of the German musical periodicals shows 
that there is no depression in the creative activities of 
our Teutonic composing cousins. They are turning 
out operas, symphonic and choral scores, chamber 
music, and lesser works, in endless profusion. Its 
quality? That is another question. Perhaps the 
answer lies in the fact that most of the new German 
music never succeeds in crossing the borders of the 


Fatherland. 
UE 


An article in the New York Herald Tribune says 
that, in the education of children, “beautiful speech 
is far higher evidence of culture than average piano 
playing.” Neither is evidence of culture, but merely 
of teaching. Both are extraneous accomplishments 
and may be acquired without any background of deep 
knowledge. However, if the polished speech and 
average piano playing later lead to informative read- 
ing and the cultivation of good music, then it is 
equally important for a child to speak with elegance 
and to play the piano with fair skill. 


@ 








Celebrating the tenth anniversary of its existence, 
the League of Composers will give a special series of 
concerts in New York this winter, repeating some of 
the important previous performances, and also pre- 
senting a number of works new to League audiences. 
The association is doing a valuable service in its 
propaganda for characteristically modern music by 
living creators, some of which might remain un- 
known in New York otherwise. Gratefully remem- 
bered (even if not in some instances fervently liked ) 
are the League’s local premiéres of Stravinsky’s Les 
Noces, Sacre du Printemps, in its original ballet 
form; Schénberg’s opera Die Gliickliche Hand, 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and L’Histoire du Soldat ; 
Saminsky’s Gagliarda of a Merry Plague; Gruen- 
berg’s Daniel Jazz, Whithorne’s Saturday’s Child, 
de Falla’s El Retablo de Maese Pedro, Copland’s 
Music for the Theatre. During the past ten years 
the League has presented the music of 107 living 
composers. The works performed number 196, 90 
being written by 51 Americans. 

— 


Where Charity Begins 


It should be understood that some of the New 
York recitals given by eminent artists for the “bene- 
fit” of certain charitable and educational organiza- 
tions, represent a paid engagement at the performer’s 
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regular fee, the purchasing society taking over all the 
tickets and selling them for its own benefit. The 
proceeding is ethically correct, practical, and profit- 
able for many good causes, but there should be no 
mistaken notion that the eminent recitalists give of 
their art without pay. 

There is, strictly speaking, no compulsion for them 
to do so, if they do not desire to be swamped with 
requests for gratis performances. But, on the other 
hand, it is reasonable to suppose that fair minded 
artists do not wish the public to look upon them as 
philanthropists in cases where they are merely giving 
their usual recital sold outright at the regular fixed 
price. 

The only free appearances being made at important 
New York concerts this season are those donated by 
the conductors and soloists at the orchestral series in 
aid of unemployed musicians. 

As an unrelated aside, let it be added that of course 
the custom still prevails for some lesser known art- 
ists who can raise the cash, to pay for appearances 
with certain well known organizations. It is an 
ancient practise and the “benefit” generally goes to 
the accommodating society, unless it is ignorant of 
the bribe, in which case the entire amount finds its 
way into the pocket of the intermediary or inter- 
mediaries who effected the engagement. 


pect teppticniieay 


Librettos—Again! 


Let the Opera-in-English school argue as it will, 
there are certain by-product advantages in a non- 
English libretto. If, on the one hand, the stage 
story is being told in English, it is practically impos- 
sible despite the tendency in singers to endeavor to 
make that language at least as unintelligible as any 
other, to ignore its general drift. Almost certainly 
the spectator is going to know something of what it 
is all about. But if the language of the performance 
is German, French, Italian, one to whom English is 
native—despite any academic familiarity with foreign 
tongues—may escape the significance of the vocalized 
syllables. The advantage of this practice comes when 
the story is particularly trite and standardized. And 
the game consists of making up a new and fresh 
story from the music and the pantomime. 

For example, there is Andrea Chénier: a story so 
obvious as to be devoid of interest despite, or it may 
he because of, the inevitability of the impending guil- 
lotine. Madeleine, a noble damsel, a low-caste lover, 
social revolution bringing a reversal of position, and 
damsel preferring to die with her high instead of live 
with her low suitor. But try modernizing the story. 
Will not its obviousness be made thereby less 
apparent ? 

The opera opens ona scene of naughty, girlish aban- 
don. Though a party is impending she is not ready. 
Madeleine disports herself in negligée even unto the 
arrival of the first guests whose reception she, with 
a burst of youthful laughter, leaves to her mother. 
A brat: obviously an American débutante. One for 
whom, moreover, the butler secretly sighs. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have used the family 
chauffeur for this role but the stage has certain limita- 
tions, and it is easier to have the butler present at the 
party. Grant the author the butler. Simultaneously 
with her return, now properly garbed, to the scene of 
merriment arrives a stranger. Not a stock-broker: 
his dress is too informal. Doubtless an Intellectual. 
Him she teases, laughs at until she stirs him to a 
burst of fiery oratory before which the company 
cringes. He stands revealed. A Red: a sympathizer 
with the Lower Classes. He withdraws, all dignity, 
leaving the company to their revelry. But the but- 
ler now comes to the fore. He admits a rabble, 
Hunger Marchers; and when they are forcibly 
ejected, he departs at their head. Then the fiddling 
is resumed and Rome continues to burn. 

Act II shows all the effects of social revolution. 
Mob Rule and Violence, and the Poor Little Rich 
Girl wandering the streets alone, hunted, forlorn. 
The Butler is in high place but the Red Intellectual 
is suspect despite his services to the cause. The two 
come to blows over the girl and she escapes as they 
fight. 

In Act III-the Red Intellectual is imprisoned : the 
girl offers to buy his freedom with her body from the 
Butler who is so touched that he has a change of 
heart and would set his rival free, but it is too late. 
The wheels are grinding. The man is On the Spot. 

Act IV shows the girl facing the machine gun 
at her lover’s side and perishing with him. Down 
with the Bourgeoisie! Up with the Common Peo- 
ple! And another old war horse has been brought up 
to date. Moral: you might as well stick to your class, 
since the other half will have none of you anyway. 

Query. Do words really add anything to a 
libretto ? 
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A Plea for the Met. 


In hearty agreement with Olin Downes’ presenta- 
tion of the case for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in the New York Times of November 20, the 
following lines have been indited : 


Meet Mr. Manhattan, who’s trying to fatten 
That puny, anaemic child, Met. 

“If she gets any sicker, I’ll feed her corn likker 
And kill her,” said he in a pet. 


The doctor debated : “Her state’s complicated. 
I find it a great mystery. 

I can’t diagnose it: I can’t even dose it. 
Please give me the case history.” 


The father replied with an air dignified 
And manner reproachful yet mocking. 

“In view of her station and past reputation 
Your ignorance really is shocking. 


“She’s always been healthy. 
wealthy 

I gratified any least whim. 

From Italy, Russia, from Paris and Prussia 

I bought every her and each him 


Why, when I was 


“Who appealed to her fancy. Oh, sure, it was 
chancy. 

I know I was over-indulgent. 

She’d costumes eclectic, productions quite hectic, 


And novelties truly effulgent. 


“Her vast repertory contained all the hoary 
Old masters, with sometimes a new one. 
One hundred and sixt-y varieties mixt I, 
Just to give her enough meat to chew on.” 


Said the doctor at last, “All that’s in the past.” 
Then examined the case card with care. 

“Her present condition’s acute inanition.” 

And he fixed a stern eye on her pére. 


“ 


Please tell me your reason for shortening her 
season— 

No wonder she’s got a neurosis. 

Besides amputations you’ve curtailed her rations— 
And now you want my diagnosis !” 


“Don’t blame me for that,” cried the father, “I’m flat. 
Why my wife’s wearing last season’s dresses 
Because she is trying to cut down her buying 

And lessen my money distresses. 


“T even admit that I’m smoking a bit 

Less voluminously now than of yore. 

And that holiday head of a man overfed— 
I don’t get that way any more. 


“While counting each nickel of my income’s trickle 
I haven’t forgotten my Honey. 

Three new shows, three revivals and eleven arrivals 
Ought to keep her contented. She’s funny.” 


Said the doctor, “There, there! You mustn’t despair ! 
She’s sick: but I know what to give her. 
Just fill these prescriptions. One thousand sub- 
scriptions 
Ought to jerk that quirk out of her liver.” 
A Fallen Idol 

The case of Franz Schreker is one of the most 
tragic in modern German music. Twenty years ago 
his countrymen hailed him as the white hope of their 
opera. People spoke of him as they might speak of 
Richard Wagner, critics solemnly expounded his 
importance and the production of his works took 
everywhere the shape of a self-evident duty. Today 
all that has changed. His operas have wilted and 
died and attempts to resuscitate them are futile. The 
modernists, many of whom were once his pupils, 
now secretly decry his “romanticism,” his “mysti- 
cism,” his “eroticism” his “post-Wagnerism,” his 
“neo-Mahlerism” and what not. The young, it is 
said, will have none of him—a particularly damning 
charge, since Germany harbors a mighty respect just 
now for the likes and dislikes of “die Jugend.” In 
short, Schreker’s status has become very largely the 
lamentable one of the superseded idol. And besides 
being musically demoded he has latterly been the vic- 
tim of low political intrigues. 

Nevertheless Schreker continues to write and to 
have faith in himself. A three-act opera, Christo- 
phorus, composed three years ago, is to be brought 
out in Freiburg next spring. And in Berlin the 
Municipal Opera has just spent time and money to 
produce his latest opus, Der Schmied von Ghent. 
The work was almost unanimously disparaged. It 
appears then, that the Schreker bubble has burst. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ARTA TIONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


Musical books, statistical, biographical, educational, 
keep coming from the press, but most of them arouse 
no general interest and stir no wide discussion. 

An exception is represented by Lazare Saminsky’s 
Music of Our Day, published recently by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. I have seen a number 
of reviews of the volume and spoken to several per- 
sons who read it. Opinion leans largely in favor 
of Saminsky’s book, but there are also dissenters, 
who take the author to task for his adverse criticisms 
of some of the best known composers. To form my 
own estimate, I went through Music of Our Day, 
after coming home from hearing Toscanini conduct 
his temporary farewell with a program of Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica Symphony, and excerpts from Wag- 
ner’s Walkiire and Tristan and Isolde. 

Saminsky- (page 15) speaks of “the narrow and 
frozen logic of Wagner’s harmony”; (page 19) “the 
static dissonance of Wagner’; (page 75) “Wagner’s 
mighty illusion of unity deployed over a chaotic 
tonal amalgam corroded by home-made literature and 
philosophy”; (page 79) “‘A dense paste (Wagner’s) 
of the socalled harmonic counterpoint”; (page 134) 
“the tedious consequentialism of Wagner’; “Tann- 
hauser bore a fatal seal of senility on the day of its 
creation”; (page 109) “Wagner’s Faust Overture 
suffers from romantic elocution.” 

About Beethoven (page 79): “He finally substi- 
tuted for polyphony a pale echo of the fugal style”; 
(page 191) “In all the Beethoven symphonies the de- 
velopment is more vital and inspired than the themes 
themselves” ; (page 108) “The ninth symphony is an 
evident spiritual cripple. Its head and legs are of 
the religio-cosmic tonal cast; the torso belongs in 
part to the classical (the scherzo) and in part to 
lamentations and rickety, prematurely degenerate ro- 
mantic type (the andante).” 

It should be added in all fairness that Saminsky 
also finds something to praise in the music of Beetho- 
ven and Wagner, and this should reassure uncondi- 
tional admirers of those two composers. 

Richard Strauss receives little mercy from Samin- 
sky, who castigates him whenever opportunity arises. 
A number of years ago he wrote an essay, in Modern 
Music (I believe) which attacked Strauss violently. 
I met Saminsky shortly afterward at the Café Royal 
in New York, and we argued about his article, and 
argued politely enough until he said that Strauss “‘is 
only an amplified Wagner.” “Only?” I screamed 
derisively, and came near to throwing my coffee cup 
at Saminsky’s head. The little man stood his ground 
however and went on defending his attitude suavely 
and in moderated voice, while I shouted my angry 
fortissimo answers. 

eee 

Many musical waves have floated down the river 
of Time since then, and today I could discuss Strauss 
with Saminsky and still keep my temper like a gen- 
tleman. That is why I felt no emotional ructions 
when I perused The Downfall of Strauss, a chapter 
in Saminsky’s new book, and read that Stravinsky 
and Schonberg “have swiftly eclipsed the glory that 
was Richard Strauss”; “we will never again set up 
altars to the hollow colossus of Strauss”; “he was 
destined to vulgarize the spirit of Liszt and Wag- 
ner”; he exemplifies “not the romantic impulse but 
the spirit of the middle-class mid-European drawing- 
room . domesticated elegance and self-respecting 
vulgarity that finds its perfect expression in Der 
Rosenkavalier” ; the opening of Zarathustra “seems 
the creation of a military band master playing phil- 
osopher”; Strauss indulges in “oily and violent ex- 
pressiveness” ; Salome is “an encyclopedia of fulsome 
and noisy platitudes”; “tastlessness, lack of imagina- 
tion, and unspeakable ‘orientalism’ unite blatantly in 
the Dance of the Seven Veils”; “Strauss was among 
the first to inject into contemporary musical thought 
the elements of commercialized sex appeal and delib- 
erate sensation”; he was “the first to give musical 
shelter to that mixture, snobbery and a worship of 
the mob, le dernier cri and a catering to the man- 
in-the-street”; he has “stamped out the continuity 
of life in romantic music”; his influence, “a grave 
menace,” represents “the domination of the middle- 
class mind and a stifling of the voice of a great race 
with echoes of hollow burgher-romanticism.” There 
are also detached Strauss references in the book 
(page 9), to his “pseudo-romanticism” ; (page 93) to 
“the fanatical projection of the ego-worship in Hel- 
denleben.” 

However—and hooray !—on page 282, Saminsky 
nods and remarks : “Strauss’ edition and supplements 


to Berlioz’s Instrumentation contains admirable re- 
marks on bowing and embouchure, invaluable to a 
conductor.” 

ere 

3usoni and Mahler were “constructors rather than 
creators”; their musical speech was “inherently in- 
articulate, in spite of a driving loquaciousness and 
multicolored Babel tongue.” Mahler “reeks with a 
peculiar kind of platitude a nude and plebeian 
sentimentality 4 la Tschaikowsky.” Saminsky finds 
much to praise, however, in both Mahler and Busoni, 
but rates the latter as the more significant of the 
two. 

Music of Today appears to you, as far as I have 
quoted, to be against the older and in favor of the 
newer music. Judge for yourself. Saminsky ac- 
cuses Stravinsky (page 14) of melodic sterility, of 
musical insincerity and falsehood; of being caught 
in ‘‘a tonal formula of degenerated romanticism” ; 
he is “curiously and characteristically deaf to the 
innegmusic of things—to their spiritual pulse; he is 
“the father of the rebarbarization in music. He has 
transformed music into a collection of qualified 
noises. He has reduced melody to the primitive, in- 
articulate refrain of a Zulu and has converted the 
orchestra into a gigantic rattle, the toy and mouth- 
piece of the new savage”; Stravinsky’s piano sonata 
is “that eminent and over explained stillborn”; he 
is a “master marketer and publicizer of his works” ; 
his emotion is of a “negative and polar kind.” 

Krenek, Milhaud, Hindemith, men of talent and 
imagination, “have been sucked into the whirl of 
music manufacturing”; Honegger’s Pacific 231 “is 
very symptomatic of the evident prevailing degen- 
eration.” 

Saminsky is strong for Schénberg, Debussy, Mias- 
kowski, Mossolov, Bartok, Berg. Of American com- 
posers he likes best Bloch, Copland, Gruenberg. 
Gershwin is polished off with a couple of lines. His 
Rhapsody in Blue is “cinematographic.” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Liadow and Scriabin are analyzed sharp- 
ly, both favorably and adversely. Prokofieff’s rowdy 
early works please Saminsky; the later ones suggest 
the composer as “a well groomed habitué of Paris, 
affected by Greek and other grimaces of the greater 
and lesser Stravinskys.” 

Arresting chapters in Music of Our Day are The 
Tonal Language of Our Time, Race and Revolution, 
and The New Art of Conducting. All of them will 
give you much to accept and to combat, but at any 
rate, to think about. Saminsky discusses his sub- 
jects from angles musical, philosophical, ethical, 
social, and always in the ornamental language of a 
cosmopolite. 

Of ancients not mentioned in Music of Our Day 
are Schubert and Schumann, which is perhaps com- 
prehensible ; but the omission of Sibelius, Godowsky 
and Brahms seems most surprising. Chopin gets 
only five words, with a bare reference to his C sharp 
minor prelude. 

a ed 

Mary Garden, returned from Europe, tells news- 
paper interviewers that Samuel Insull wrecked the 
Chicago Opera, and adds: “Suppose I had been 


placed in charge of the Insull Utilities. Could I 
have run that corporation successfully?” It is my 


assumption that Mary’s subconscious answer to her- 
self was “Yes.” 
eer e 

In many cities radio has steadily encroached on 
the domain of the concert and operatic fields, but of 
all the capitals, Vienna held out longest against the 
air encroachment. Now the once merry metropolis 
on the Danube has also fallen into line, and it is a 
good thing, for otherwise the impoverished Viennese 
public would hear very little public music at the 


present time. 
eRe, 

It is not often that a letter like the attached is 
received at these offices: 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Dear Variations: 

I notice in your list of State correspondents that you do 
not have one from Oklahoma. This is not at all surprising 
for I have found during my study in New York that I was 
regarded with some curiosity and concern on first meetings, 
as tho’ they expected me to go into a war dance or leave 
a trail of our much overlauded oil money. If you care to 
have a correspondent in Oklahoma, I should like to under- 
take it. I am in the department of voice here, have been on 
the faculty eight years. Our school has six thousand stu- 
dents, 500 in fine arts. We are rather the musical centre of 
the State and are trying to forge ahead. I suppose I should 
tell you something about myself but that is a difficult assign- 
ment. I am thirty-two years old, am married and have two 
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large children, have three college degrees, my hair boasts 
no dye and I eat with my own teeth. I am a cousin of 
Grace Moore, and I have some other flat-footed cousins I 
am not proud of. If you care for any other information 
write the president of the University, Dr. W. B. Bizzell, or 
the dean of the College of Fine Arts, Dean Fredrik Hoim- 
berg. MINNALETHA PopEJAY, 


Faculty Exchange. 
November 18, 1932, 

Even without addressing inquiry to Dr. Bizzell, 
the Musical Courier gave Minnaletha the job. 

epee 

I had my own private Thanksgiving celebration 
and I offered thanks: 

Because all radio concerts are not explained by 
speakers. 

3ecause Ravel wrote Daphnis and Chloé. 

Because the Metropolitan Opera did not disband. 

Because there are no concerts before breakfast dr 
after midnight. | 

Because Lotte Lehmann gives song recitals. 

Because Parsifal comes but once a year. 

Because music on the air is improving. 

Because there are Brahms symphonies, and the 
B flat piano concerto. 

Because Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande will be 
heard in New York this season. 

secause I never tire of Toscanini. 

Because of Lawrence Gilman’s and Philip Hale’s 
program annotations. 

Because there are no all-Beethoven concerts in 
prospect. 

Because late comers are not locked out of Carne- 
gie Hall recitals. ; 

3ecause Wagner still enthralls me. 

Because Franck’s piano music is played infre- 
quently. 

Because American opera singers are beginning to 
sing and act like their best Italian colleagues. 

en 

One is always bumping into new things in versatile 
New York. Two weeks ago I had never heard of 
the World Broadcasting Service. One week ago, 
Paul Meyer (former chief of the Theatre Magazine) 
invited me to look, listen and learn, at the W. B. S., 
of which he is vice-president. Now I am an in- 
formed and enthusiastic booster for the World 
Broadcasting Service and for what it offers and 
achieves. 

The company makes electrical phonograph tran- 
scriptions for radio purposes, and by a new recording 
process whose results caused me to marvel. Clarity, 
scope, volume, quality, are carried to perfection point. 
The records are sold only to commercial radio spon- 
sors or for air station sustaining programs, thereby 
effecting a tremendous saving of time, labor and 
expense, beside giving advertisers the inestimable 
advantage of choosing the localities they wish to 
exploit, and of overcoming geographical time differ- 
ences by clock synchronization even when the records 
are not projected at the same hours. 

The records, because of the improvements that can 
be made before they are released, give better projec- 
tions than are put forth by personal performance 
over the radio. Some of the records also are taken 
directly from the air broadcasts and thereby insure 
them permanence. 

Vocal and instrumental solos, orchestras, bands, 
speeches, sketches, in fact all the regular radio mate- 
rial, was reeled off for me through the loudspeaker 
by Mr. Meyer and his technical assistants, and I 
could not for an instant detect any of the familiar 
earmarks of phonographic operation and utterance. 

Explanations and showings of the mechanical 
equipment followed, but I am a helpless babe when 
expected to understand anything about machines. 
My valuable lesson lay in hearing the World Broad- 
casting Service records. They are sure to play a 
determining role in the future of radio. Already 
they are in use at 166 broadcasting stations in the 
United States, from Portland, Me., to San Diego. 

eee 

“It is my December opinion,” opines J. P. F., “that 
Bach was a great musical builder, Beethoven was a 
great musical riveter, Brahms was a great musical 
architect, Wagner was a great musical joiner, Liszt 
was a great musical hodcarrier, and John Alden is 
a great musical Carpenter.” 

nee 

And M. B. H. asks: “A few years ago you wrote 
about Ernst Krenek that ‘his future career will be 
watched with interest.’ Well, how about it?” All 
I can say is that I have been watching closely but 
have not yet become interested. : 

z 

The movement for opera in English is a slow 
movement, largo e legubre. 

neRe 

It seems certain, however, that when Americans 
want grand opera at all, they want it goddam grand. 
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<7 by Simon Snooper 
Was that Alexander Sanine’s (stage di- ganizations is said to have given $1,000 to a 
rector at the “Met”) hand I saw waving “needy” singer who promptly took vessel for 
through a piece of scenery in Andrea Europe leaving behind a mountain of unpaid 


Chénier, and motioning the stage pe rsonages 
hither and thither in the trial scene? Let 
not the audience know what your directing 
hand doeth, Alex. 

» * 

I found a note on my fourth-dimensional 
desk this morning saying, “Somehow I 
imagine you to be a woman hater, but I hope 
you still have a wee fondness for pretty 
girls.” The note was attached to an at- 
tractive program prospectus recently issued 
for the Woolsey Hall Concert Series and an 
arrow pointed to the fact that Pamela Camp- 


bell, artist daughter of Gerald Campbell, 
British Consul-General of New York and 
Mrs. Campbell, is the perpetrator of the 


cover design, an extraordinarily attractive 
symbol, perfect in dynamic symmetry of the 
tenor, soprano and bass music clefs in relief 
against a background. I assure you, gentle 
and ungentle readers, that despite her 
charm, Miss Campbell is a swell artist. 


Speaking of the Campbells, they gave a 
tea for Harriet Cohen the day before 
Thanksgiving. The British pianist looking 
tragedian in black (so I am told), was intro 
duced to a large group of the New York 
British colony and a few Americans 
Among the musicians there were Mabel 
Wood Hill, the composer, Horace Johnson 
(that guy seems to be able to crash any 


gate), John Mundy, the cellist, and his 
daughter, and Theophile Wendt, the con- 
ductor. Miss Cohen told someone that 


Vaughan Williams has completed a piano 
concerto for her which is to be her piéce de 
resistance on next season’s programs. She 
is frightfully proud, and with good reason, 


for she is to be the sole performer of it 
and all the other pianists are green with 
envy. 
* - + 
Lawrence Tibbett and Marek Windheim 


were discovered in deep conversation in a 
dark corner of the Metropolitan Opera 
stage. “What is this black plot, ye creatures 
of Hades?” asked the interloper. “Oh, 
nothing much,” answered Larry; “we are 
rehearsing Emperor Jones and i'm teaching 
Marek the Cockney accent while he tells me 
how to talk like a darkey.” “Good grief,” 
said the astounded spy, “Windheim talking 
southern with his Polish inflection and you 
talking Cockney with your Western burr!” 
* * * 


There’s a new brother and sister 
the sixteenth floor of the Steinway Building. 
Dorle and Howard were rehearsing some- 
thing or other in the corridor the other day 
for the edification of bystanders. It wasn’t 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, was it? 


act on 


Teddy Gannon, dynamic personality of 
Columbia Broadcasting, dashed into these 
here offices the other day and announced 


proudly that he was off on a month’s Euro- 
pean holiday. Our editors listened in jealous 
envy. You know, Teddy used to be one of 
the staff of the Musical Courier. In fact, 
that’s where he acquired his dynamic per- 
sonality. 

as * » 

Roxy's St. Moritz Hotel lunch for news- 
paper persons was a great success, with 
plenty of food and liquids, and only one 
short, terse, factual speech by Roxy him- 
self. He invited all the press boys and girls 
to make themselves at home in his Radio 
City headquarters and apartment, where he 
will have a chef, a coca cola bar, and other 
not entirely obnoxious enticements. 


At the Metropolitan Opera opening T just 
caught a glimpse of Arturo Toscanini, 
the intermission to pay a visit to 
Casazza in his sanctum. I also saw Fritz 
Kreisler sitting in the parquet and looking 
bored. (It wasn’t his recital, you see.) He 
left the opera house before the last act 

* +. * 


using 
Gatti- 


At the opening of the Plaza Artistic 
Mornings, I heard a sweet young thing ask- 
ing Charlie Wagener: “How is Clairbert 
singing these davs?” With an angelic smile. 


C. W. replied, “I won’t know, dearie. until 
you hear her. ” 
* * * 
I have snooped that there is much fric- 


tion between the several undertakings which 
are ministering to the needs of the unem- 
ployed musicians in New York. And the 
musicians themselves feel that there is too 
much personal boosting, publicity, and social 
stuff, on the part of some of those who direct 
the charitable efforts. In particular. wide 
comment is agog, because one of the or- 


debts. [Note: I need money, too, and oh, 
how I would love a trip to Europe.] 
oe 


So Deems Taylor is not opera-talking at 
the Metropolitan this season, and the verbal 
broadcasting has been given over to Milton 
Cross, who does his explaining before and 
between acts, and not during the music, as 
Deems used to do. His method, NBC ex- 
plains, brought complaints from many lis- 
teners. Why not simply have changed 
Deems into an entr’acte speaker? His talks 
were interesting in themselves and instruc- 
tive as well. Well, maybe he will now have 
time to write another opera and I, for one, 
am glad. These are good days for grand 
opera to let the American eagle scream— 
or the dove coo, or something. 

* * * 


A lot of people keep wondering what be- 
came of Weinberger’s Schwanda, which 
made such a big hit at the Metropolitan 
last season, and then suddenly dropped out 
of the repertoire. I’m here to tell you that 
the merry work will be revived at the “Met” 
shortly, and how I shall enjoy the comic 
antics of Messrs. Schiitzendorf and Wind- 
heim in that deliciously funny scene in 
Hades. 


x* * * 


Incidentally Windheim is an indefatigable 
vocalist. He was scheduled to sing in two 
operas the first week of the season, but hap- 
pening to pass the bulletins outside the main 
entrance of the Metropolitan he discovered 
to his amazement that his name was listed 
also for an appearance at the first Sunday 
night concert. Clapping both hands to his 
brow he dashed home, rifled his music lock- 
ers and finally found some pieces he had 
never perpetrated at the “Met.” In short 
order he memorized them, and a happy man, 
filled with humorous aplomb, titillated the 
audience on that Sunday. 
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Finding the Founder 
To the Musical Courier: 

In a review of the book, Henry Hadley, 
Ambassador of Harmony, which appeared 
in the Musical Courier of November 19, I 
notice you state: “In 1929 Hadley founded 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra in New 
York.” 

For your information, may I say that I 
founded and incorporated the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra in 1922 and have been 
the secretary and manager of this organiza- 
tion since that date to the present. 

Dr. Hadley was the conductor of this 
symphony from 1929 to 1932 when his con- 
tract expired. 

Yours very truly, 
CuarLes K. Davis, 
Secretary- Manager. 


[Eprror’s Nore: The present conductor of 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra is David 
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the 
1932-33 series recently at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel.] 


Mannes, under whom organization 


opened its 





OBITUARY 


Agide Jacchia 


Agide Jacchia, director of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music since 1920, died in 
Siena, Italy, on November 29 at the age of 
fifty-seven. Mr. Jacchia, who was_ born in 
Lugo, Italy, was a student and close friend 
of Mascagni with whom he first came to this 
country in 1902 as the assistant conductor 
of the Mascagni Opera Company. In 1907 
Mr. Jacchia returned here as conductor of 
the Milan Opera Company with which he 
toured the United States and Central Amer- 
ica. He was appointed general music di- 
rector of the Montreal Opera Company and 
in 1914 accepted a similar post for the Cen- 
tury Opera Company in New York. Three 
years later he became affiliated with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and retained this 
association until 1926. He also conducted 
the Cecilia Society and the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Choral Society. He is survived by 
his widow, the former Ester Ferrabini, and 
a daughter, Elsa. 











Anton Wan Rooy 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Bertin.—Anton Van Rooy, prominent 
Wagnerian baritone, died on November 28 
in Munich, his home of many years. 
PEYSER. 


Mr. Van Rooy sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for ten years, from 1898. 
Previous to that time, he had sung the three 
Wotans of the Ring dramas at Bayreuth, and 
appeared at Covent Garden. He was the 
Jochanaan of the Metropolitan’s one perform- 
ance of Salome in 1906. Since 1908 he had 
been a member of the opera at Frankfort- 
on-Main. Mr. Van Rooy also sang in ora- 
torio and had an extensive Lieder repertoire. 


Hubert De Blanck 


Havana.—Hubert De Blanck, a native of 
Holland, who had been a professor in a New 
York college of music fifty years ago, died 
here on November 28. He was one of the 
leading musicians and composers in Havana. 
Prof. De Blanck studied at the conservatory 
at Liége, where he won a prize in piano and 
a government subvention. At sixteen, he 
toured in Russia and two years later toured 
with the violinist Dangremont, with whom 
he also appeared in South America and at 
the court of the King of Saxony. He lived 
in New York for a few years but in 1882 
gave concerts in Havana, and soon after took 
up residence there, establishing a conserva- 
tory in the Cuban capital in 1885. He was 
seventy-six years old. M. 


Cherniavsky’s Daughter 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Lonpon.—Rosemary Cherniavsky, 
daughter of Michel Cherniavsky, died 
November 22. She was two years old. 


SAERCHINGER. 


only 
on 


Percy Pitt 

Percy Pitt, whose death on November 23 
in London was recorded briefly in the 
Musical Courier of November 26, was music 
director of Covent Garden for twenty-four 
years, since 1907, when he succeeded Andre 
Messager. Mr. Pitt was born in London in 
1870. His education was mainly received on 
the continent—in Paris, under Reinecke and 
Jadassohn in Leipsic, and Rheinberger in 
Munich. He returned to London in 1893 
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FROM TARTINI TO TOOTLING 
“There is a destiny that shapes our ends.”—Shakespeare. 
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and was appointed chorusmaster of the 
Mottl Concerts in 1895. The following year 
found him organist at the Queen’s Hall con- 
certs. In 1902 he became pianist at Covent 
Garden and in 1906 was assistant conductor 
there in the summer and autumn. As a com- 
poser, Mr. Pitt’s work was prolific. Some 
of his better known compositions are an 
overture to The Taming of the Shrew, a 
coronation march, an Oriental rhapsody, an 
English rhapsody, incidental music for Al- 
fred Austin’s Flodden Field, and King Rich- 
ard II, as well as much vocal and instrumen- 
tal music. 


Serge Korgueff 

Hanover, N. H.—Serge Korgueff, sixty- 
nine, formerly concertmaster of the Czar’s 
imperial orchestra, died in this city on No- 
vember 26. At the time of his death he was 
visiting lecturer in music at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a post he had held since 1925. Mr. 
Korgueff was an associate of Alexander 
Glazounoff and Leopold Auer, and for twen- 
ty-four years was professor of violin at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. He was also 
a member of the Auer String Quartet and of 
the Russian String Quartet. After the 
revolution he came to America, where he 
was a professor at the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation in New 
York, and also taught violin in Hanover, 
Boston and New York. N. 


Lady Constance Matthew 

Lonpon.—Lady Constance Matthew, who 
once shocked pre-War American audiences 
by appearing there in a series of bare-legged 
dances, died here on November 24. She was 
fifty years old. Lady Constance first went 
to America in 1909 and her art was con- 
sidered very “daring” at that time. Socially, 
she was better known as Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson. Her marriage to Den- 
nis Luckie Matthew took place in ane 

y. 
Henry J. Doermann 

Totepo.—Dr. Henry J. Doermann, presi- 
dent of the Toledo Civic Music Association, 
and president of the University of Toledo, 
died in Toledo Hospital, November 20, at the 
age of forty-two. Dr. Doermann, who came 
to this city in 1927 as head of the University, 
was a leader in the cultural life of Toledo. 
In 1930 he was instrumental in organizing 
the Civic Music Association. He served 
as its president from that time until his 
death. Surviving are Mrs. Doermann and 
three children. 


John W. Pommer, Jr. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—John W. Pommer, 
Jr., died at his home here on November 26 at 
the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Pommer, an or- 
ganist and composer, had headed the Pommer 
School of Music. As organist he had offi- 
ciated at Second Presbyterian Church, Adath 
Jeshurun Synagogue and the Memorial 
Church of the Advocate. His studies abroad 
had included periods in Berlin and Munich. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, a brother 
and his father. S 


Frank A. Warhurst 

Frank Augustus Warhurst, organist and 
choirmaster at St. Thomas’s Chapel, New 
York, for nearly thirty years previous to 
1917, died in Brooklyn on November 28. 
His retirement was caused by arthritis, which 
crippled his hands. He was an able director 
of boys’ voices, the St. Thomas Choir im- 
proving considerably during his incumbency 
there. He also was a piano and organ in- 


structor. 
Maurice Kaplan 

PuHrLapeLpHiA.—Maurice Kaplan, viola 
player, for twelve years a member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, died recently in this 
city at the age of thirty-eight. He was a 
graduate of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, and had also studied in 
Vienna with Webern. S 


Waino Kauppi 
Waino Kauppi, cornetist, died recently in 
the Bronx, New York City, at the age of 
thirty-four. According to Dr. Charles H. 
Hochman, assistant medical examiner for 
the Bronx, Mr. Kauppi had committed sui- 
cide by inhaling gas. 


Dr. Hermanus L. Baer 
Dr. Hermanus Ledwig Baer, physician, 
who married Mabel McKinley, concert so- 
prano and niece of President McKinley, in 
1900, died on November 24 in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. His wife and two brothers sur- 


vive him. 
Edmund Kennedy 
Edmund Kennedy, music critic, died in 
New York on November 27. He was found 
in the kitchen of his studio apartment, near 
the gas range, several burners of which were 
open. Mr. Kennedy was twenty-nine. 


James Ord Hume 
Lonvon.—James Ord Hume, authority on 
brass band music, died on November 28 in 
this city. Many national festivals were ar- 
ranged by Mr. Hume and Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van. He once conducted forty massed bands 
in New Zealand. Pp 
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New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


Several hundred members and guests at- 
tended the various meetings of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs (Mrs. 
William D. Sporborg, president) November 
14-19, in New York. Lillian Lilly was 
chairman of the Helmuth Dinner, and Mrs. 
John McClure Chase, chairman of music. 
The Helmuth Dinner, which takes its name 
from its founder, was held in the Hotel Astor, 
November 14. Olive Bond, soprano, sang 
the opening invocation, Josephine Forsyth’s 
musical setting of The Lord’s Prayer, with 
devotional expression. Madge Cade Valen- 
tine’s new Junior Song was sung from manu- 
script by the junior section of the federation. 
The composer was in the audience. Bernice 
Alairé, soprano, sang The Wren (Benedict), 
La Calandrina (Artot), The Cuckoo Clock 
(Wesley Sontag) and the Bell Song from 
Lakmé. Miss Alairé displayed facility of ex- 
ecution and clarity in the trills and high 
notes. Mrs. Chase was her able accompanist 
in all the numbers except Mr. Sontag’s song, 
which brought the composer to the piano. 
Mary Ledgerwood, contralto, was heard in 
the aria from Roberto (Meyerbeer) and 
songs by Foster, Maley, Terry and Eide, re- 
ceiving appreciative applause. Miriam Mar- 
mein gave an impersonation, The March of 
Life, to the accompaniment of a bass-drum. 
Speakers were Fannie Helmuth Edgerton, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Dr. 
Rena Sabin, Fannie Hurst, Ruth Nichols 
and James F, Green. Dr. Walter Damrosch 
made a plea that the federation employ teach- 
ers of music more generally. Mrs. Charles 
Moore of Buffalo was inaugurated as the new 
president. F. W. R. 


Allied Arts Harmony Club in 
First Recital 

The first invitation concert this season of 
the Allied Arts Harmony Club (Russel 
Wragg, president) was held at Steinway 
Hall, New York, November 13. The artists 
appearing were Faith Vilas, poet-reader, 
Marie Julien, soprano, Jean Buchta and Rus- 
sel Wragg, pianists. Included on the pro- 
gram were selections from Mrs. Vilas’ and 
Mr. Wragg’s Ballads by Candle-light, Mr. 
Wragg’s piano sonata in C minor and a 
group of dances from his new book, Forms 
Classical and Modern, three songs by Aubert, 
and a final number, the Aubert Fantasy for 
piano and orchestra, the solo part played by 
Miss Buchta and the orchestral portion,: on 
the second piano, by Mr. Wragg. 

Brief addresses were made by Florence 
Otis and Anna Marmein, and a biographical 
sketch of Louis Aubert was read by Virginia 
Pierce. The guests of honor were Yvonne de 
Treville and Thuel Burnham, 


American Matthay Association to 
Convene in New York 


The American Matthay Association will 
hold its annual meeting in New York this 
year. Julian De Grey will give the “invita- 
tion recital” on December 27. The next 
morning will be devoted to a business meet- 
ing. In the afternoon Mae MacKenzie of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is to direct a teaching sym- 
posium, and Stanley Chapple of London has 
been invited to speak. No scholarship award 
will be made this year because of the diffi- 
culty of raising funds. The members plan 
to concentrate on accomplishing this by one 
year from Christmas. Minor details of the 
meeting are the reading of chapters from a 
new biography of Matthay and a review of 
his new book, The Visible and Invisible in 
Piano Technic. 


Soloists Musicale Program 

Jeannette Comoroda, soprano, and Elmo 
Russ, composer and pianist, musical director 
of WPCH, supplied the program for the 
Soloists Musicale (Mary W. Cutajar, 
founder-president) at the Gunin Studios, 
New York, November 17. Miss Comoroda’s 
expressive soprano was heard in songs by 
ancient and American composers, ending 
with numbers by Mr. Russ. The latter 
played charming pieces of his own and also 
accompanied Miss Comoroda in his composi- 
tions. Guests of honor were Alice Hunt 
Bartlett of Poetry Review, and Margaret 
deKeriset of the Red Cross organization. 

2 F. W. R. 


Five Arts Presents Musicale 


A good-sized audience attended the first 
musicale of the fifth season of the Five Arts 
Club (Stefanie Gloeckner, president) at 
Hotel Astor, New York, November 21. The 
program brought Margaret Reed Dooley, 
mezzo-soprano, who gave pleasure in a De- 
bussy aria and other numbers; Fadwa Kur- 
ban, who displayed high tones of beautiful 
quality in the Indian Bell Song; Pethoula 
Canouta in Spanish dances; and Lillian 
Shrewsbury and Violet Dale in a scene from 


MUSICAL 


Crescendo. Gertrude Hart was an efficient 
accompanist. 

Guests of honor included Mmes. William 
A. Lewis, Jack W. Loeb, Lillian Sherwood 
Newkirk, Otto Hahn, Robert McCready, 
Dorothy Holland, Donald L. Hathaway, Sam 
Wren, John M. Myers, F. W. Riesberg and 
others. F. W. R. 


Federation Hears Choristers 


The second Musical Adventure under the 
auspices of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs (Mrs. Theodore M. 
Hardy, chairman), at Hotel Plaza, New 
York, November 19, was devoted to a lec- 
ture-recital of Catholic church music. A 
group of Paulist Choristers sang under the 
direction of Father Finn. The polyphonic 
style of the early Catholic modes, the for- 
mality of the Palestrina and Lotti works, 
and the warm expression of modern works 
by Grieg, Waddington and Schuetky, were 
presented to the listeners, Father Finn’s in- 
structive and humorous comments adding to 
their pleasure. Henri Marcoux, Joseph 
Rickert and Henry Dillon were 8 

. W. 


Music-Drama-Dance Opens 
Season 


Julia Seargeant Chase Decker, founder- 
president of the Music-Drama-Dance Club, 
faced a large attendance at the club’s first 
function of the season, a George Washington 
bicentennial celebration at Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, November 19. The program fea- 
tured Mr. and Mrs. Decker, in songs of 
Washington’s period; Angelo Fernando, com- 
poser-pianist; Louis Clayton Woodruff, ac- 
companist; Nellie Green’s Kiddies; and a 
group of Aviation Cadets, commanded by 
Major Sandeford and Lieut. H. G. Dunn, 
who took part in the ceremony of the presen- 
tation of a flag to the club by President 
Decker. Honor guests were Mmes. Henry 
Willis Phelps, Arthur H. Bridge, Leila H. 
Cannes, Harry Prutting and Cornelia Jen- 
nings Chase. F. W. R. 


Verdi Morning Musicale 


Goeta Ljungberg, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Dan Gridley, tenor, shared honors 
as soloists at the morning musicale of the 
Verdi Club (Florence Foster Jenkins, presi- 
dent) November 23, at Hotel Plaza, New 
York. Mme. Ljungberg won admiration for 
her beauty as well as for her vocal art. She 
sang Elsa’s Dream, and songs by Strauss, 
with added encores. Perhaps her most ap- 
preciated items were the Swedish folk songs, 
one with a charming waltz refrain. 

Dan Gridley’s artistic singing of songs by 
Handel. Legrenzi and Trunk, and later by 
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Kramer, Edwards, Wilson and Rasbach 
showed the warm voice of the tenor to ad- 
vantage ; he added Shoes and Arkansas Song 
as encores. Kurt Ruhrseitz played his usual 
fine accompaniments. Guests of honor, in- 
troduced by the president, were Mmes. Abbey 
May Lessey, Frank D. Callen, Clementine 
deVere Sapio, Martin Watts and Alexandra 
Carlisle; the last named gave an interesting 
talk on stage matters. She is winner of the 
good diction medal awarded by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters (Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president). F. W. R. 





MacDowell Festival Concert 
December 7 


The Federation of Music Clubs, whose more 
than 5,000 units are to give benefit concerts 
of the works of Edward MacDowell to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the MacDowell Colony, is sponsoring a New 
York Festival Concert at Carnegie Hall on 
December 7. The program is devoted to 
MacDowell compositions, but also includes 
Louis Gruenberg’s Daniel Jazz, featuring 
Ernest Hutcheson and conducted by the 
composer. The Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
which MacDowell conducted from 1896 to 
1898, will present several of his songs—The 
Crusaders, Midsummer Clouds, Dance of the 
Gnomes and others. The aim of the nation- 
wide observation of the anniversary is to 
focus the attention of all the friends of Mac- 
Dowell upon the colony’s need of endow- 
ments. 


Madrigal Has Luncheon 

The Madrigal Club of New York had a 
luncheon at the Great Northern Hotel, No- 
vember 19.. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, pian- 
ist and music editor, talked on Why We 
Have So Little Musical Culture, and Dr. 
E, H. Fellowes’ topic was English madrigals. 
Dr. Fellowes is an authority on this subject. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club of New York, and Pauline Wins- 
low, composer, were honor guests. Artists 
featured were Gertrude Gibson, soprano; 
John Gurney, baritone, and Katherine Ives, 
pianist. 


Organists Hold Meeting 


The American Guild of Organists held the 
season’s first Guild Night at Schrafft’s, New 
York, November 21, with Charles H. Doer- 
sam, warden, presiding, and S. Lewis Elmer, 
master of ceremonies. The program con- 
sisted of a talk by Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 
The attendance was large and included Dr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Walter Henry 
Hall, Dr. Samuel A. Baldwin, Dr. and Mrs. 
Coke-Jephcott, Grace Darnell and Arabella 
Cole. 
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FLORENCE AUSTRAL 

Florence Austral, Australian soprano, has 
been on a tour of Scotland as Wagnerian 
prima donna of the Covent Garden Com- 
pany. Her performances as Isolde brought 
her enthusiastic praise from the critics of 
both Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

“Miss Austral’s vocal resource, in the full- 
est sense of the word, is well known,” com- 
mented the Glasgow Herald. “It has placed 
her as one of the greatest singers of the 
heroic Wagner. She sang splendidly last 
night and applied all the qualities of her vocal 
art to present Isolde with more than usual 
fullness of impersonation. Last night’s Tris- 
tan and Isolde made a notable success by 
calling forth a special degree of sympathetic 
response from the listener.” The Edin- 
burgh Scotsman: “Miss Austral’s Isolde was 
a superb performance, heroic in its inter- 
pretation of the tempestuous mood of the 
first act, and with a wonderful tenderness 
in the great duet and in the final scene. To 
hear a voice of such dimensions subdued to 
a perfect intimacy of utterance was a note- 
worthy experience.” 

November 3, Miss Austral appeared as 
soloist with the Leicester Symphony Orches- 
tra, and, according to the Leicester Mail, 
“The reéntry of Austral electrified the audi- 
ence more than the entry of the gods to Val- 
halla, and the concert énded on a high note.” 
The soprano will arrive in this country for 
her American concert tour early in January. 


BOMAR CRAMER 

The success of Bomar Cramer’s appear- 
ance with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
on November 13, is supported by the fol- 
lowing newspaper comments. John Rosen- 
field, Jr., in the Dallas Morning News: 
“Bomar Cramer Makes Deep Impression 
in Concerto by Rachmaninoff. The soloist, 
Bomar Cramer, wholly captured his quon- 
dam neighbors. There were several revela- 


tions of a stupendous technic, which com- 
bined with his other gifts of poise, insight 
and feeling, should bring him real fame. 
He was judged on this occasion by the large- 
ness of conception given to a lofty work. 
It was not in the nature of things a Cramer 
demonstration, but a performance of Rach- 


maninoff’s concerto by Mr. Cramer and the 
orchestra. It was a moving performance and 
the loud and long tribute that followed was 
justified on more than one count, for Mr. 
Cramer sincerely remained within the total 
picture and used no brief cadenzas as an 
excuse for self-display. It was fine, big, 
piano playing and the large audience which 
awaits his next solo recital knows now that 
there is magic in his fingers and fire in his 
breast.” 

John Williams Rogers in the Dallas Times 
Herald: “In presenting Bomar Cramer as 
its soloist, the symphony was particularly 
fortunate. Mr. Cramer is a personable young 
man with an electric quality about him that 
suggests both sensitiveness and vitality. His 
approach to the piano is without affectation, 
he plays with virtuosity in the best meaning 
of the word, and his interpretation of the 
poignant, flowing Rachmaninoff music had 
the clear compelling beauty of a masterly 
pianist speaking through the music of a 
master. He won fairly the ovation of friendly 
applause which came to him.” 

Louis Hexter in the Dallas Journal: “The 
high point of the afternoon was the Rach- 
maninoff concerto No. 2, with Bomar Cramer 
as the piano soloist. His was a perform- 
ance of a truly fine musician. Beyond his 
technical skill and his apparent ability as an 
interpretive artist, one was most grateful to 
Mr. Cramer for his willingness to make his 
instrument one of the orchestra, with the re- 
sult that a really masterful score was pre- 
sented with a feeling of a complete entity, 
something not usual.” 


SITTIG TRIO 


“One of the finest programs of music ever 
presented in Huntingdon was given last night 
in the Juniata College auditorium by the 
Sittig Trio. This unusual concert group, 
consisting of father, son and daughter, is 
internationally famous. It is not often that 
three who are fine solo artists in their own 
right, can play in such perfect ensemble. 
The trios were played with marvelous pre- 
cision and the utmost sympathy. The Sittigs 
have technic, fine thought, feeling—in fact 
splendid musicianship in every way. ... The 


(Continued on page 26) 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


Solon Alberti, of New York, presented the 
first of his bi-monthly repertoire-ensemble 
classes on November 1. These classes are 
held on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, the first, an afternoon class for pupils 
only; the latter, an evening program, with 
guests of the students and the general public 
invited to attend. Song, oratorio and opera 
repertoire are discussed and sung on these 
occasions. Mr. Alberti is also presenting a 
number of his pupils in recital this season, 
those already scheduled including Lucile 
Dresskell, Anne Judson, Germaine Hellinger, 
Jeanne Heinz, Edithe Milier, Nita Alberti, 
Richard Maxwell, Benjamin Tilberg and 
John Weidler. Two opera programs are 
planned for this year, the first on December 
20, the second in March. These are acted 
in costume and with scenic equipment. Mr. 
Alberti will offer an opera program in 
Scranton, Pa., and Springfield, Mass., this 
season. Engagements in other cities are 
pending. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Ernesto Bertimen presented six of his art- 
ist-pupils in a piano musicale at the La 
Forge-Bertimen Studios, New York, No- 
vember 16, before one of the largest audi- 
ences ever assembled there. The program 
opened with old Italian works by Fresco- 
baldi and Scarlatti, and three German 
Dances of Beethoven, effectively played by 
Aurora Ragaini. Jean Stewart, appearing 
for the first time at the studios, offered 
compositions by Grieg, Richard Strauss and 
Grainger, displaying a clear technic and 
good sense of rhythm. David Keiser played 
a prelude by Debussy, the Island Spell by 
Ireland, and the Lesghinka by Liapounoff, 
proving himself a fine musician and excellent 
technician. Another new talent, Evelyn 
White, gave a fine account of herself in 
works by American composers. The Scissors 
Grinder of Guion, and the Dancer in the 
Patio by Repper revealed exceptional clear- 
ness of touch, as well as the Polonaise by 
MacDowell, which Miss White played with 
fire and assurance, Bianche Gaillard, who has 
to her credit two New York recitals, gave 
pleasure with her interpretations of Spanish 
compositions. The program closed with a 
group by Liszt, which gave ample opportun- 
ity to Harold Dart to display his technical 
equipment and interpretative ability. Many 
encores were granted by the young pianists, 
and the audience gave hearty applause. E 


VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 

Virginia Colombati presented the first of a 
series of pupils recitals on November 6, at 
the studio of the sculptor Pompeo Coppini. 
The students presented were Mrs. L. Dor- 
ward and the Misses Lauraschi, Donmini, 
Burnside and Ferrara, who were received en- 
thusiastically by a large attendance. Mme. 
Colombati chose selections by Monteverde, 
Mozart, Rossini, Del Riego and Donaudy, 
Speranza Liberati was the accompanist. 


GRUEN-HALL 

Rudolph Gruen and Frances Hall pre- 
sented several of their piano pupils in a two- 
piano recital at their New York studio on 
November 15. Those performing were 
Emily Putman, Leander Dell’ Anne, Arthur 
Roberts, Marion Mossman, Rose Resnick, 
Sophie Vosk and Effie Buck. The guest art- 
ist was Mabel Voeckler, who sang a group 
of Brahms. 


DOLORES HAYWARD 


Dolores Hayward, pianist and. teacher, 
pupil of Philipp and Cortot and later a 
teacher at the Harcum, Finch and other 
private schools, has opened a Pent-House 
Piano School in New York. The course of 
study is arranged for students who require 
intensive training over a brief period. Daily 
lessons are also offered. Concerts and con- 
ferences are part of the school’s activities, 
and living quarters are available. 


IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL 


Ida Haggerty-Snell presented a group of 
her pupils at her New York studio on No- 
vember 19. Dorothy Lehrer sang Widmung 
in fine, powerful voice. Sarah and Edith 
Schnitman displayed poetic feeling in solos 
and an arrangement of the Moonlight Sonata 
as a duet. Sarah Sandrof has a voice of 
pleasing quality and considerable range; and 
Marie Vogel’s Joy of Spring and If No One 
Ever Marries Me were charmingly inter- 
preted. George Ortell offered Little Brown 
Bird and another number with excellent 
diction. Accompanists were Clara Korn, 
Sarah Schnitman and Sarah Sandrof. 

F. W. R. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
Artist-students of Estelle Liebling have 
embarked on an active season, Gina Tenny- 
son, soprano, appeared as soloist, November 
10, for the Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; 15, at the opening 
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New Schmitt Score Played by 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


30ston.—Florent Schmitt’s new Sym- 
phonie Concertante for orchestra and piano 
received its first performances at the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led 
by Serge Koussevitzky, on November 25 and 
26. 

The work is dedicated to the Boston or- 
chestra and its conductor. With the com- 
poser himself playing the piano part (which 
is scarcely the conventional solo, and which, 
indeed, could be only partially heard above 
the orchestral din) and with Koussevitzky 
and his orchestra having taken extraordinary 
pains in rehearsal, the symphonie was as- 
sured an excellent performance despite its re- 
markable difficulties. Koussevitzky, indeed, 
described the score one of the most difficult 
he had ever conducted. This was quite ap- 
parent to anyone watching his left hand, to 
say nothing of those following the music. 

The symphonie is scored for large orches- 
tra, including a huge percussion section that 
is much in use. It is in three movements. 
These facts are readily stated. But to at- 
tempt to describe the music itself is more 
difficult. It abounds in rhythmic complexities, 
rhythmic counterpoint; in short, gasping 
phrases, and hurriedly developed, enormous 
climaxes. Schmitt has here gone the mod- 
ernists one better. To what effect, however, 
is another matter. The feeling of this writer 
on first hearing vacillated between exaspera- 
tion and amusement. If this is the greater 
Schmitt, what we have previously heard is 
second-rate. The audience, at first cool, 
ended by being cordial to the composer. 

The concert had begun with a charming 
suite of Lully dances, delightfully played, and 
ended with a magnificent reading of the sec- 
ond Sibelius symphony, causing an unusual 


demonstration from the audience. 
OTHER CONCERTS 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra had on 
the previous Tuesday begun its shorter 


matinee series, devoted this year to an ex- 
position of the great masters of music. The 
program listed the second Brandenburg con- 
certo of Bach, the Surprise Symphony of 
Haydn, and the Beethoven seventh. 

On November 20, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, led by Thompson Stone, gave its 
second concert of the season at Jordan Hall, 
playing Auber’s overture, The Bronzed 
forse, Chaikovsky’ s fourth symphony, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Phaeton. Marie Murray, con- 
tralto, sang with the orchestra an air from 
Gluck’s Orfeo. 

The concert of Nikolai Orloff at Jordan 
Hall on November 19 was in aid of the un- 
employed musicians’ fund, and was attended 


by a good-sized audience which applauded 
the pianist, who was in his noblest vein. He 
played sonatas of Beethoven and Chopin, and 
shorter compositions by Franck, Schubert- 
Liszt and Russians. 

Grace Leslie, contralto, was presented by 
the Musical Guild of Boston at the Copley 
Plaza on November 21, in an excellent pro- 
gram that traversed Bach and Mozart, a 
group of Pfitzner songs, and numbers by 
contemporary English and American com- 
posers. A large gathering applauded her. 

John Duke played the piano at Steinert 
Hall on November 18. The principal works 
on his program were the Brahms variations 
and fugue on a Handel Theme, and the 
Ravel Sonatine, while works by Bach, Scar- 
latti and Romantics rounded out the list. 
DeEPARTS 

The closing performances of the San 
Carlo Opera Company at the Boston Opera 
House on November 19 were Faust and 
Trovatore. In the first, Louis Sherman, 
called at short notice from New York, made 
a capable Faust, while Bianca Saroya was 
the Marguerite and Amund Sjovik a fine 
Mephistopheles. The feature of the Trova- 
tore performance was the remarkably beau- 
tiful singing of Alida Vane as Leonora, to 
say nothing of the wonder of a visually at- 
tractive heroine in opera. Almost as thrill- 
ing was the splendid Azucena of Rose Zula- 
lian, local contralto, who made the role vo 
cally and histrionically dramatic. 


Or Music 


The Chamber Music Guild, an enterpris- 
ing group of musical amateurs and profes- 


San Carto ComMPANY 


THE MAKING OF 


sionals, now in its second season of exist- 
ence, has given two concerts to date this 
year. The second program, played Novem- 
ber 20, listed unfamiliar compositions by 
Loeillet, Spohr, Bliss, Prokofieff and Goos- 
sens. 

Hilda Kates, soprano, made her début at 


the Fine Arts Theatre on November 21, sing- 
ing between shows a program of popular 
successes from recent German films and 
negro spirituals to a cordial audience. Henry 

Gideon was the accompanist. 

On the same evening Marion Lois Fuller, 
pianist, played a recital at Wellesley Col- 
lege, presenting works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Medtner and Ellen Jane Lorenz. 

E. Power Biggs is offering a series of five 
organ recitals at the Church of the Covenant 
in this city. 

The first recital of the season by students 
of the Boston University College of Music 
was given on November 21 at Jacob Sleeper 





Rose Bampton Makes 


Début With 


Metropolitan Opera in Philadelphia 


Pa.—The Metropolitan 
Opera Company gave the first performance 
of its season here on November 22 at the 
Academy of Music. The production was La 
Gioconda, with Rosa Ponselle in the title 
role, Lauri-Volpi as Enzo, and Rose Bamp- 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ton, in the part of Laura. This was Miss 
Zampton’s début with the Metropolitan 
forces, and she acquitted herself superbly, 


giving generously of her luscious tones and 
striking dramatic gifts. Miss’ Ponselle 
scored her usual triumph in this opera, a 
familiar one to her, and Lauri-Volpi was an 
admirable hero. The cast also held Faina 
Petrova, Armando Borgioli, Tancredi Pas- 
ero, Alfredo Gandolfi, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Louis D'Angelo and Arnold Gabor, all art- 
ists of excellent calibre. The conductor was 
Giuseppe Sturani, who replaced Tullio Sera- 
fin. The audience was enthusiastic, accord- 
the principals numerous curtain calls, with 
several for Miss Bampton alone. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


The feature of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concerts of November 18 and 19 (Leopold 
Stokowski conducting) was the appearance 
of Josef Hofmann as soloist in the Rubin- 
stein concerto in D minor. As the only priv- 
ate pupil of Rubinstein, Hofmann may per- 
haps be considered the greatest living au- 
thority on the interpretation of this com- 
poser’s works. There is no need to enlarge 
upon this pianist’s technical equipment and 
general artistry, for these are known to every 
concert-goer. Suffice it to say that the Acad- 
emy of Music was filled and the enthusiasm 
of the large audience recalled him time and 
again at the close of his magnificent per- 
formance. 

Also eliciting great applause was the or- 
chestra’s performance of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Scheherazade suite. Especially fine solo 
work was done by Yasha Kayaloff (violin), 
Messrs. Kincaid (flute), Tabuteau (oboe), 
McGinness (clarinet), Guetter (bassoon), 
and Mayer (horn). The opening numbers 
were Eight Russian Folk Songs by Liadoff. 


3ENJAMIN DELOACHE IN RECITAL 
3enjamin DeLoache, young baritone, pupil 
of Emilo De Gogorza at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, appeared in his first public 
recital in this city on November 21, in the 
Ethical Culture Society’s auditorium, before 
a capacity audience. Mr. DeLoache’s voice 
is of splendid quality, meticulously tra‘ned, 
artistically used, and backed by a thorough 
musical understanding. His interpretations 
would have done credit to any older and more 
experienced soloist, while his program held 
some of the most exacting numbers in the 
present-day repertoire, including In Questa 
Tomba (Beethoven), with its slow sustained 
tones; Se Vuol Ballare (Mozart); an ar- 
rangement of the Bach Chorale, Jesu, Joy 
of Man’s Desiring (in which Sylvan Levin 
the accompanist, played the Myra Hess ar- 
rangement); Ein Ton (Cornelius); O Tod 
O Tod (Brahms); and three negro songs, 
Water Boy, Were You There? and Gwine 
to Hebb’n. The audience was almost tu- 
multuous in its approval. Mr. Levin, also 
from the Curtis Institute, added much to the 
success of the concert with his artistic ac- 
companiments. M. M. C. 
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Hall. The performers on the program were 
Rose H. Mende, Helen I. Amendola and 
Jeannette A. Levin, pianists; Rita F. Stuart, 
organist; Walter Smith, Jr., cornetist; Mae 
L. Lindsay, soprano, and Carmi C. Squires, 
baritone. Frances R. Allen and Constance 
Carlezon served as accompanists. 

An elaborate program was given by ad- 
vanced students at a New England Conser- 
vatory concert in Jordan Hall on November 
22. The outstanding number was the first 
movement of the Brahms C minor piano trio, 
played by Gladys Heathcock, Renato Pacini 
and Dan Farnsworth. M. S. 


Schwerké Inaugurates New 
Musical Courier Quarters 

Irving Schwerké, Paris representative of 
the Musical Courier, gave his first musical 
reception at his new headquarters and 
studio, 19 rue Mirabeau, Paris, Novem- 
ber 11. 

Conchita Supervia, the eminent Spanish 
singer who sang Carmen at the reopening of 
the Opéra- Comique, November 10, delivered 
a program of songs by Spanish composers: 
de Falla, Turina, Granados and Joaquin Nin. 
The last named was at the piano. 

Among those present were: His Excel- 
lency Salvador B. Madariaga, Spanish Am- 
bassador to France, and Mme. Madariaga; 
Mme. Carmen Supervia, Ben Rubinstein, 
Mme. Joaquin Nin, Mrs. Virginia Younger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Durant Cheever, M. and Mme. 
André Labouchere, Mme. Emma Nevada- 
Palmer, Mignon Nevada, Mme. Emma 
Eames, Arthur Shattuck, William Gwin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Hartshorne, Edythe 
Walker, Lily Lawler, Mrs. William Hen- 
shaw, Mme. Ganna Walska, M. and Mme. 
Jean-Louis Vaudoyer, M. and Mme. A. 
Alexandrovitch, Tristan Klingsor, Mad- 
eleine Portier, M. and Mme. Georges 
Benoist, Mrs. Harry Macomber, Kirke 
Macomber, Basil de Wreden, Eleanor Spen- 
cer, Comtesse de Buyer-Mineure, Robert B. 
Hostater, Gilbert Gadoffre, Mrs. Evelyn 
Cochran, M. and Mme. Mariano Andreii, 
José-Maria Rovialta, Mrs. Delia Portham, 
Maitre and Mme. J. G. Prod’homme, 
Federico Bernades, M. and Mme. Francois 
de Miomandre. 


First Essex House Musicale 
December 6 


The first in the series of five Evelyn 
3randt Musicales at Essex House, New 
York, is to be given on December 6, by The 


Perole Quartet, Kurtis Brownell, tenor and 
Poldi Mildner, pianist. The program will be 
followed by luncheon at which there will be 
guest tables for prominent artists. Lily 
Pons and Lotte Lehmann are to be guests of 
honor. 

The dates announced for the remaining 
four mornings in the series are January 17, 
February 7, March 7 and April 4. 

Figueroa Plays in Paris 

José Figueroa, violinist, appeared in con- 
cert at the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris, 
with Reine Gianoli, p‘anist, and Peggie 
Sampson, cellist. Mr. Figueroa is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Ecole Normale, and 
also teaches private pupils in Paris. 
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Wellesley College Concert Course 
Restored by MacDougall’s 
Industry 


Energy and enthusiasm can rout the mu- 
sical depression as well as any other depres- 
sion, says Marks Levine of the NBC Artists 
Service, and quotes as a case in point the 
recent experience of Hamilton C. Mac- 





Sue Page photo 
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MACDOUGALL 


Dougall, director of the Wellesley College 
concert course. 

Mr. Levine is in close touch with scores 
of local managers in all parts of the country, 
and is fully aware of what they have had 
to contend with in the matter of financing 
their courses for this season. The experience 
of Dr. MacDougall seems to him a sig- 
nificant example of what personal enthusiasm 
can do toward ultimate victory. 

“For years, the Wellesley College concert 
course has been one of the most successful 
in the country,” said Mr. Levine. “Imagine 
my surprise and chagrin last winter, then, 
when Dr. MacDougall came to me and in- 
formed me that they were considering drop- 
ping it in 1932-33. For thirty-two years, Dr. 
MacDougall has been managing this course 
which draws its audiences not only from 
Wellesley but from Dana Hall, Pine Manor 
and the public generally. It seemed a ca- 
lamity to discontinue it. I urged Dr. Mac- 
Dougall to come to New York and perhaps 
the two of us could figure out what could 
be done.” 

The result of this conference was that a 
particularly attractive course was drawn up 
for the coming season. But by midsummer, 
the money stringency had_ so affected the 
community that Dr. MacDougall reported 
only half the course sold. He anticipated 
some further response from teachers and 
pupils with the opening of the schools, but 
this did not actually help matters much. By 
September 15 he reported $3,000 missing 
from the subscription list. However, Dr. 
MacDougall, faced with a deficit and a large, 
expensive course, decided then and there not 
to accept defeat. 

“He had no funds to back him,” said Mr. 
Levine, “only determination. What did he 
do? 

“He went to work with three smart girls 
to help. They phoned, advertised, circular- 
ized, talked personally, phoned again, adver- 
tised some more, circularized again—nar- 
rowed down little by little the list of unre- 
sponsives until one day, they were finally out 
of the woods. At the first concert of the 
series they had to turn away from twenty 
to twenty-five persons. One young woman 
offered tive dollars for a ticket and all Dr. 
MacDougall’s explanations that the law for- 
bids standing room and that they could not 
sell what they did not possess, went for dis- 
belief ! 

“This is true,” added Mr. Levine, “not 
only in the case of the one concert. The call 
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letters for the entire Wellesley Course are 
now S. R. O.” 

The course under discussion includes, this 
season, concerts by Paderewski, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kochanski, Braslau, 
and the Casadesus Ensemble. Dr. Mac- 
Dougall who thus spectacularly turned de- 
feat into victory, was head of the music de- 
partment at Wellesley from 1900 to 1927, 
and has managed the Wellesley College Con- 


cert Fund since 1900. 
* * * 


Oberlin Conservatory News 


OxserLin, O.—In a song recital of unusual 
discretion and beauty, Lily Pons captivated 
a capacity audience at Finney Chapel, No- 
vember 9. Mlle. Pons deserves a special 
vote of thanks for her many encores, which 
were chosen with as good taste as the rest 
of the program. Giuseppe Bamboschek was 
the accompanist and Ary Van Leeuwen the 


flutist. Mile. Pons’ appearance marked the 
second program in the Oberlin Artists 
Series. 


An ensemble recital was planned and pre- 
sented on November 11 by two fourtn-year 
students in the department of organ— w1l- 
liam Tufts, of Washington, D. C., and Fred- 
erick Rowe, of Detroit. The program tea- 
tured works for organ and other imstru- 
ments, Mr. Tufts presenting compositions 
for organ and piano and Mr. Kowe tor 
organ, wind instruments and strings. As- 
sisting were the following conservatory pu- 
pils: Elizabeth Nicely, Sheldon Hendershott, 
Henry Wenzel, Emil Holz, Walter Coplin, 
Walter Hansen, Kenneth Dustman, Evelyn 
Beach, Kupert Cox, Robert Bowlus, Frank 
Melcher, franklin Reiter, Carl Bremer. 
Kobert Lyon, of the faculty, also was heard. 

D. H. 
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Enrollments at N. Y. School of 


Vocal Art 


The New York School of Vocal Art, lo- 
cated in Carnegie Hall, has been selected by 
a number of prominent members of New 
York’s social set for enrollment and study. 

Among the recent entrants for various sub- 
jects in vocal music are Miss Selma Lewis- 
ohn, Mrs. Raymond F. Holland, Miss Lois 
Elliman, and Miss Georgette Delafield. 





Children’s Orchestra Formed in 
Hospital 

Ann Arpor, Micu.—The University of 
Michigan Hospital here has an orchestra 
whose members are recruited from its pa- 
tients. Every Saturday morning thirty pa- 
tients of the South Department, from eight 
to seventeen years of age, and with bodies 
held in bed trames, rigid in plaster casts, 
or at ease in wheel chairs, meet for orches- 
tra practice. The South Department is de- 
voted almost entirely to bone and joint cases 
which require treatment over a_ period of 
weeks and sometimes months. It is from 
these young people that the orchestra has 
been formed through the efforts of Prof. 
David Mattern of the School of Music and 
the hospital social service department. 

Youthful spirits override the hampering 
conditions of their hospital beds. A boy 
of fourteen, prone on a frame, has become 
proficient on the piano, which he plays from 
his cot. A girl whose body is held in a 
cast is an able violinist. Flutes, horns, 
clarinets, violins, respond to Prof. Mattern’s 
direction each Saturday and may be heard 
in practice every week-day. Every child 
in the wards who shows an interest in music 
is given the opportunity to take lessons. It 
is believed that this and other educational 
activities do much to keep the young patients 
in a frame of mind conducive to recovery. 

ae 


Eastman Plans American Program 


The second concert for the season in the 
Eastman School of Music American Com- 
posers’ series is scheduled for December 9 
at Eastman Theatre, Rochester, N. Y. An 
orchestra of Rochester Philharmonic play- 
ers under Dr. Howard Hanson will offer 
Robert Bennett’s concerto grosso for solo 
instruments and orchestra; a nocturne by 
Edwin Stringham; Charles Martin Loef- 
fler’s Evocation, in which the Eastman 
School Chorus of women’s voices joins; 
MacDowell’s Indian Suite, and Gershwin’s 
new Cuban rhapsody La Rumba. The Ben- 
nett and Stringham works are first public 


performances; the Gershwin and Loeffler 
compositions will receive first Rochester 
hearings. 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











(Continued from page 15) 

For years past the organization, composed 
of a large body of the city’s leading singers, 
none of whom, except the soloists, are paid, 
has offered this oratorio during the Christ- 
mas season. Last year it was given twice— 
once as a studio performance for national 
broadcasting purposes. 

After rehearsing The Creation with the 
intention of singing it in July or August, 
the project was abandoned due to lack of 
funds, and for the same reason The Messiah 
may be dropped. Officials of the society are 
preparing a statement for the newspapers 
in which they will tell of their difficulties. 

The singers have not been consulted so 
far in the matter and would like to give the 
oratorio without orchestral accompaniment, 
if funds for an orchestra are not at hand. 
Should this be decided upon there is little 
doubt that the use of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle and its organ could be secured as 
heretofore. Originally and for many years, 
The Messiah was financed by the sale of 
tickets by the society’s members, but since 
radio broadcasting became widespread the 
funds have been raised by organizations 
which saw community advertising value in 
the broadcasts. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, opened the 
1932-33 concert season of the Salt Lake 
Civic Music Association at First Congre- 
gational Church the third week in Novem- 
ber. Egon Petri, pianist, will appear in 
January, and Florence Austral, dramatic so- 
prano is to come with John Amadio, flutist, 
in March. The program of the association 
is shorter than last season. 

The branch agricultural college in Cedar 
City will give a music course this season. 

The Utah Federation of Music Clubs is 
urging young musicians to start preparatory 
work immediately for the national federa- 
tion’s contests. 

The management of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle Choir recently announced that from 
now on stricter rules will be in force regard- 
ing attendance of members, and member- 
ship, as a consequence, is somewhat smaller. 


F. L. W. B.. 
TOLEDO, O.—The ovation given Law- 


rence Tibbett at his Town Hall concert No- 
vember 13 attested to the popularity of the 
American baritone with an audience that 
almost filled the Civic Auditorium. 

The listeners were delighted with his voice, 
his charming personality and his program of 
well chosen numbers. Vision Fugitive from 
Herodiade (Massenet), and Edward (Carl 
Loewe) were special favorites. French, 
Italian and German numbers, together with 
American and Negro folk songs completed 
the program. 

The Toledo Woman’s Club presented Dalies 
Frantz in a benefit concert at the club house 
November 10. More than 300 persons at- 
tended the recital. Mr. Frantz’ arduous 
program, which was presented in scholarly 
manner, included compositions by Brahms, 
Mozart, Chopin, Prokofieff, Poulenc, Liszt, 
de Falla, sonata in A flat major, op. No. 
110 (Beethoven), and a Bach group, includ- 
ing two choral preludes, arranged by Bu- 
soni, prelude and fugue in F minor, gigue, 
fifth French suite and chromatic fantasy and 
fugue. 

The Scottish Rite Opera Company gave 
the first of six performances of Von Suppe’s 
comic opera, Fatinitza, November 17 at the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, under the di- 
rection of W. A. Howell. 

The second program in the music appre- 
ciation series was given by the music depart- 
ment of the Toledo Museum of Art Novem- 
ber 17. Mary Huggins, head of the depart- 
ment, gave introductory comments preceding 
the performance of each number. The pro- 
gram was offered by Arthur Croley, organist, 
Helen Lease Sloan, mezzo-soprano, and the 
Schumann trio—Marana Baker, pianist, Ce- 
cile Vashaw, violinist, Emily Rairdon, cellist. 

The following musicians appeared in the 
Sunday afternoon recital series at the art 
museum: Clarence Ball, tenor; Wilma 
Throm and Dorothy Bell, two-piano artists ; 
Florence Parre, violinist, Nancy Robinson, 
pianist; Raymond J. Hall, cellist, and Val- 
bert Coffey, pianist and violinist, members of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra; John Gor- 
don Seely, organist. 

Mary Stockwell Mrs. 


Durfee, soprano; 
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A. Newton Knapp, contralto; Emily Rair- 
don, cellist, and Marjorie Baxter Taylor, 
pianist, were on the program for the Mon- 
day musicale-tea November 14 at the Wom- 
an’s Club. 

The Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association 
arranged an evening program for November 
8 at the Toledo Museum of Art. Elisabeth 
Jane Merrill, supervisor of education at the 
museum, spoke on Some Fundamentals of 
the Arts. Mary Huggins played selections 
from the works of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. : 





Extensive Engagements for Swain 


Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, has em- 
barked upon an active season which includes 
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EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN 


engagements in this country and abroad. 
December 9, the baritone will be a featured 
singer in The Creation, given by the Cadek 
Choral Society of Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
is a return engagement from Mr. Swain’s 
appearance there in Elijah last year. De- 
cember 15 brings another reé ngagement—in 
Scranton, Pa., where he is to sing in The 
Messiah with the Scranton Choral, with 
Gounod Evans. His former appearance 
there was in recital, October 3, for the same 
organization. 

Mr. Swain is booked for a recital before 
the Matinee Musical of Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue Stratford on January 3 (a return 
appearance from one on May 19). Janu- 
ary 12, he sings in Elijah at Harrington 
Park, N. J., with the Semmen’s: Choral So- 
ciety; 19, in another performance with the 
same organization in Patterson, N. J. In 
April, Mr. Swain will be a soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony with the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) Symphony, Wassili Leps, 
conductor. Early in May, the baritone will 
give a recital at Wigmore Hall, London. 
A recital appearance during the Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Minneapolis, is set for 
May 23. 


Berlin 
(Continued from page 7) 
ence was vigorously demanding encores and 
getting them. 

Edwin Fischer has his mannerisms and his 
aberrations. But for all that he is, when in 
the vein, one of the greatest pianists in 
Europe today. Not a technician of the bra 
vura stamp of, for example, Egon Petri, his 
playing enchains by its consummate musical- 
ity, by the imagination, the intelligence and 
the emotional sincerity which invest his pub- 
lication of great works as well as by the sing- 
ing beauty of tone he is able to encompass. 
There is something magnificently powerful 
and big about his performance of such music 
as Busoni’s gorgeous tr anscription of Bach's 
organ prelude and fugue in E flat and the 
Schumann C major Fantasie, both of which 
he offered on this occasion. 

Herpert F, 


Mrs. E. A. MacDowell fil 


Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell is ill with 
influenza and has been compelled to cancel 
her current appearances in various parts of 
the country. 


PEYSER. 





THE ELSHUCO TRI 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 
grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they 
draw, invariably, large and distinguished audiences.” 

—New York Sun. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 
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KracuTer-Wiviexe-Giorni 


“In the Schubert, the union of material and interpretation 
was complete and satisfying. Violinist, ‘cellist and pienist 
united their forces in a fusion of exquisitely balanced tone, 
timing their entrances, exits.” 


—New York Telegram. 


Management: EMMA JEANNETTE Brazier, 
201 West 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Press ROUSED TO ACTION BY ENCROACHMENT 
OF RADIO UPON NEWSPAPER TERRITORY 


Need for Legislation Grows More Acute 


Although other than musical considerations 
are not our immediate concern within these 
pages, the various stages through which 
broadcasting passes in the course of its de- 
velopment are of absorbing and universal 
interest and may, for this reason, be discussed 
at some length here. Viewing its growth 
in retrospect one realizes that during the 
twelve years of its presence on the American 
scene radio has trod on a considerable num- 
ber of toes. Occasionally sufficient spirit was 
summoned, at least temporarily, to rout the 
invader, More often, because there was 
clearly no other course, it was allowed to 
remain and, in some cases, its tenancy con- 
verted into a source of revenue. There have 
been instances, however, where its victims 
have stubbornly refused to regard these in- 
cursions seriously; where the idea of a pos- 
sible rivalry with this new force was sum- 
marily dismissed as absurd, and where, when 
its notes finally penetrated the mist, the toc- 
sin fell on shocked, bewildered ears. 

In this group we find the members of the 
American press, and, curiously, nothing less 
significant than the recent national elections 
was able to rouse them as a body from their 
lethargy. It is true that occasionally there 
have been rumblings of protest within the 
ranks, but no concerted efforts were ever 
expended in this direction. They were in- 
clined, instead, to regard radio as a faintly 
disturbing element which, beyond ruffling the 
placid waters now and then, was capable of 
visiting little damage upon the sturdy struc- 
ture of American journalism and therefore 
required no serious consideration. 

Even the fact that, during the past few 
years, a steadily increasing amount of news- 
paper advertising has been diverted into 
broadcasting channels failed to produce any 
startling action. The practise of identifying 
commercial programs in newspaper schedules 
by naming the sponsor was dropped, and 
several journals registered their protest by 
omitting radio news from their columns en- 
tirely, but this effected no appreciable change. 
Advertisers, in appalling numbers, continued 
to reorganize their budgets, to devote deep 
and concentrated study to the vagaries and 
humors of radio audiences, to chatter excit 
edly of program appeal, audience build-ups, 
and commercial plugs, and, in general, to in- 
dicate their intention of making substantial 
use of this medium. 

Any attempt to disparage the value of radio 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


advertising was, of course, useless. There 
were incontestable proofs to support the fact 
that it provided a highly effective means of 
reaching potential purchasers, and that to de- 
pend upon newspaper advertising alone was 
to leave a wealth of possibilities untapped. 
Faced with this situation the only course 
left to the press was to enhance the adver- 
tiser’s investment in newspaper space and 





STATIC 


30b Nolan is devoting all his spare 
moments to the completion of a sym- 
phonic composition which he has been 
commissioned to write. ... John Kel- 
vin confesses that he likes nothing so 
much as a brisk ten mile walk through 
the park with Duke, his fifteen-year- 
old bull terrier. . . . When Luella Mel- 
ius sang in WOR’s presentation of 
Romeo and Juliet recently, she read 
the music from the original score, 
once owned by Jenny Lind and pre- 
sented to Mme. Melius by descendants 
of the famous singer. William 
Daly bravely admits that golf is his 
pet aversion. 











to launch frequent and intensive campaigns 
for the protection of its interests. That, be- 
yond this, it was powerless to stop the tide 
of broadcast advertising is clear, and that, as 
a result, it could do nothing but view radio 
with good-humored tolerance can also be un- 
derstood. 

What defies explanation is the fact that 
on the night of the election the Associated 
Press was permitted to furnish returns to 
the broadcasting chains. It is because of 
this incident, as a matter of fact, that the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
has at last decided to take action. A radio 
committee has been appointed by this organi- 
zation whose purpose it is to investigate and 
study the situation and eventually to formu- 
late a policy by which newspapers may abide 
with relation to radio competition. 

\ recent issue of Editor and Publisher 
devotes considerable space to a treatment of 
this problem. It is pointed out here that the 
hope for a satisfactory agreement between 
the conflicting interests has been seriously 
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deferred because of the fact that many pub- 
lishers own or have working arrangements 
with broadcasting stations. For them, of 
course, the turn of affairs has not assumed 
so serious an aspect, and they are inclined 
to view the controversy with indifference. 
Provision has been made to unite both in- 
terests, however, by appointing to each state 
group in the radio committee three publish- 
ers, one of whom has radio affiliations. 

It is impossible for even the staunchest 
supporter of radio not to concede the justice 
of many of the contentions made by the press. 
Throughout the election campaign, it was 
completely eclipsed by radio in the dissemin- 
ation of news. The newspapers, by publish- 
ing candidates’ speeches, gave free space 
within their pages to second-hand news 
which, on the night before, had been relayed 
to millions of homes. For this service, more- 
over, the broadcasters had been paid by the 
political parties to the extent, it is esti- 
mated, of two and a half million dollars. 

It is stated, in Editor and Publisher that 
the Associated Press service was extended to 
radio stations as the result of a resolution, 
adopted in 1925 at the annual meeting of 
members of this organization, permitting it 
to furnish news to stations in matters of 
“transcendent importance,” with national 
election returns mentioned specifically in that 
category. During the seven subsequent 
meetings since this resolution’s adoption, at- 
tempts to rescind it have failed, and a change 
in attitude must be officially recorded before 
it can be put into effect. 

3ecause of this lack of foresight, then, the 
press was placed in the rather ludicrous posi- 
tion of paying for the gathering of election 
news and then promptly turning it over for 
dissemination to its competitor. 

One wonders by what means, having ar- 
rived at this impasse, these conflicting in- 
terests will find their way out. The dis- 
interested listener would certainly discoun- 
tenance any attempt to eliminate politics 
completely from the air. Since it is possible 
for him to hear his candidates speak, he will 
want to do so. But, on the other hand, he 
would not willingly sacrifice the opportunity 
for a careful and calculating perusal of po- 
litical addresses and developments which his 
newspaper affords. 

If radio takes upon itself the responsibility 
of disseminating news, it should logically be 
required to enter into complete competition 
with the newspaper and provide for the main- 
tenance of its own news-gathering organiza- 
tion. Yet this would clearly be a highly im- 
practical and inadvisable course to follow. 
Radio, within its present bounds, is suffi- 
ciently imperfect to require the constant de- 
votion of broadcasters to an improvement of 
existing conditions. It would be folly to 
demand that they now turn their attention to 
the business of editing as well, especially 
since it may reasonably be assumed that be- 
fore long we should be receiving our news 
through the courtesy of a manufacturer of 
breakfast foods. At the same time, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that, in the rapid 
circulation of headline news, radio is of tre- 
mendous importance. 

It is to be hoped, then, that this move for 
action by the press is not intended merely as 
a minatory gesture for the purpose of alarm- 
ing broadcasters, but rather as a sincere at- 
tempt to solve a knotty problem. If we are 
not mistaken, the broadcasters themselves 
will welcome this opportunity for a public 
statement of their case. 

If, as Senator Dill stated again in his 
radio speech of November 7, broadcasting 
stations are operated for the public interest, 
convenience and necessity, they were certainly 
within their rights in giving election returns 
on the air, and no blame should attach to 
this act in itself. That for its accomplish- 
ment, however, they should have required the 
cooperation of the press under conditions pro- 
voking such bitter storms of protest, serves 
to stress the fact that there does not exist 
adequate radio legislation. 

The gentle policy of laissez-faire which is 
inspiring our legislators in the matter of 
broadcasting problems is alone responsible 
for the muddled state in which the industry 
finds itself today. It is high time that its 
purposes, resources and boundaries were 
clearly defined. If radio were not a force 
of such enduring toughness it would long ago 
have succumbed before the onslaught of re- 
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TITO GUIZAR, 
Mexican tenor, will give his first song 
recital in New York on December 3. 
His is a familiar name to Columbia radio 
fans. 








proaches actuated by both real and imaginary 

abuses, to which it has steadily been sub- 

jected. Apparently the only ears which they 

have not reached belong to our Congressmen. 
< B 


Philip James Gives Special Program 

This evening Philip James celebrates his 
150th consecutive appearance as conductor 
of the WOR Little Symphony Orchestra. 
On this occasion he is having Henry Had- 
ley as guest leader. The orchestra is to give 
a program of Hadley compositions, including 
the overture to Herod, Theme and Varia- 
tions, Angelus from the third symphony, and 
the Chinese Suite. 

Mr. James has announced also that on 
subsequent Saturdays in December Percy 
Grainger and Dr. John Erskine will appear 
as soloists with the Little Symphony. 

ss 


Buck Students Fulfilling Radio Engagements 


Artists from the studio of Dudley Buck in 
Chicago are active on the air. Cyril Pitts 
is the first tenor in the quartet heard for 
many months on the Armour Hour and 
which is also known as the Carnation Quar- 
tet. He is heard frequently as soloist over 
the NBC network. Another tenor, William 
Miller, who has studied with Mr. Buck 
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for three years, is soloist on the Pennzoil 
Hour; and Earle Tannor, a Buck student 
for an equal period, is a ‘soloist on KYW. 
Frank Munn, tenor, formerly known to radio 
listeners as Paul ‘Oliver, has received his 
vocal _training exclusively from Mr. Buck. 
Mr. Munn is at present appearing on the 
Bayer and Buick hours each week. 

The Buck studio is further represented on 
the air by the NBC artists Charles Howard 
and Elliot Stewart, both pupils of Leslie 
Arnold, associate teacher of Mr. Buck. Mr. 
Stewart is second tenor of the Men o’ Song 
quartet, while Mr. Howard has been heard 
as soloist with the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Merchandise Mart Review, 
and sings regularly over the network. 

£ * 


Issay Dobrowen to Present Russian Program 

Replacing Arturo Toscanini as director of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, Issay Dobrowen will conduct the 
first broadcast concert of his four-weeks’ 
series on December 4. The program is to 
be devoted largely to Russian works, consist- 
ing of Glinka’s colorful overture to Russlan 
and Ludmilla, Le Lac Enchante and Kiki- 
mora by Liadoff, and the Tschaikowsky sym- 
phony No. 5. The final selection will be 
Strauss’ tone poem, Death and Transfigura- 
tion. This program will be broadcast as 
have others in the series, by WABC and the 
Columbia network. 

* * * 
Huxley in New York 

Carroll Huxley, who has been responsible 
for many of the recent Paul Whiteman con- 
cert and radio arrangements, has completed 
his 800th radio arrangement. Mr. Huxley 
recently left the Chicago NBC studios to 
make his headquarters in New York. 

* * * 


Northeastern District Radio Winners 

Lydia Summers, contralto of New York, 
and Thomas L. Thomas, baritone of Scran- 
ton, Pa., a native of South Wales, are the 
Northeastern district winners for the At- 
water Kent National Radio Audition. Miss 
Summers and Mr. Thomas were selected 
after a broadcast on November 16 over 
WEAF, when radio listeners in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia mailed in ballots to indicate their 
choice for the awards. A special board of 
musicians also acted as judges. Second 
place winners were Audrey Ely, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Armand A, Cote, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., and third honors went to Margaret 
Codd, of Philadelphia, and Orlando Recalde 
of New York. December 11, WEAF 
will carry the national finals in this annual 
contest. The prizes, $15,000 in all, include 
first prizes of $5,000, one for a man and one 
for a woman singer. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


John Erskine and Olin Downes joined 
Ernest Schelling in a delightful performance 
of the Bach triple concerto in D minor dur- 
ing the Saturday morning children’s con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall. The entire string 
section of the New York Philharmonic de- 
voted its efforts to the Beethoven fugue for 
string quartet (WABC). . . . Impressions 
of Italy, a program designed for the pleasure 
of Italian listeners, is a regular weekly 
presentation of WEAF. The orchestra un- 
der Thomas Belviso’s direction gave a pleas- 
ing medley of Italian tunes while Giuseppe 
de Benedetto and Ina de Martino contributed 
vocal selections. . . . The Modern Instru- 
mentalists bring their unique arrangements 
for piano, violin and saxophone to composi- 
tions of widely different character. Albeniz’ 
Suite Espagnole, a group of Slavic folk 
songs, Friml’s Italian Street Song, and the 
Chopin Polonaise in A flat major — 
their program Sunday morning (W. 

The Manhattan Symphony Rod “with 
David Mannes as its new conductor, opened 
its tenth season with an excellent concert 
broadcast from the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by 
WOR. The orchestra was heard in the 
César Franck symphony, and the Hilger 
Trio appeared as the scintillant soloists in 
the Beethoven Triple Concerto. Mr. Man- 
nes spoke for a brief moment during inter- 
mission. . George Gershwin’s Second 
Rhapsody and Knute Rockne, Ferde Grofe’s 
tone poem, provided effective vehicles for 
Paul Whiteman’s orchestra during his Sab- 
bath concert over WJZ. . . . The birthday 


of St. Cecilia, the patron saint of music, 
did not pass unsung after all. A program in 
her honor was given on Tuesday by the St. 
Cecilia Club, under the direction of Victor 
Harris, who founded the organization in 
1906. It is composed of 125 women’s 
voices which we listened to with much pleas- 
ure in an Invocation to St. Cecilia, Der 
Schmied by Brahms, Paul Weaver’s Moon- 
Marketing, and Standchen, by Richard 
Strauss (WJZ). . . . This may be merely 
an impression, of course, but it seems to us 
that whenever we tune in on an Erno Rapee 
program it proves to be the inaugural con- 
cert of a new series. To what terrible fate, 
we should like to know, are the old ones 
consigned? At any rate, this was the first 
of a series of Wednesday evening concerts 
to be broadcast weekly over WEAF. It 
was comprised of the Brahms second sym- 
phony and Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 

A program entitled Words and Music 
and dedicated, in the words of the announcer, 
“to the beauty of song and the charm of 
poetry,” provided a pleasant interlude on 
Wednesday afternoon. An anonymous so- 
prano was heard to especial advantage in 
Harold Sanford’s Mem’ries, and the or- 
ganist, whose name also was not divulged, 
offered as one of his selections the Cavatina 
of Raff (WJZ). Forever slaves to the 
tyrannous precision " of radio schedules, lis- 
teners were rudely plunged into the middle 
of the Debussy Fantasy for piano and or- 
chestra last Tuesday, during the National 
Orchestral Association program over WOR. 
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Henri Deering was the eloquent soloist and 
Leon Barzin the authoritative conductor. 
The program concluded with a fluent per- 
formance of Brahms’ symphony No. 4... . 
It is with some trepidation that we report, 
within these august pages, our thorough en- 
joyment of the variety program which Rudy 
Vallee presented on Thanksgiving Day. In 
extenuation let us hasten to say that the Lon- 
don Singers blended their lusty voices in a 
group of sea chanties, and that Queena 
Mario sang an unfamiliar waltz of Puccini 
with much charm and grace. Mr. Vallee 
himself was heard in Cadman’s lovely Land 
of the Sky Blue Waters, and at the risk of 
calling down upon us the wrath of heaven 
and our readers, we wish to state that this 
was the first time (and we have listened to 
many of its performances) that we were able 
to distinguish the words. Which recalls the 
pathetic plea with which Frank Moulan used 
continually to bombard his radio audiences : 
“What is the use of words; candidly, what 
is the use of words?” . . . Leonard Joy is 
back on the air once more with his splendid 
orchestra of strings (WJZ). The im- 
proved microphones by means of which the 
Metropolitan Opera performances are being 
broadcast this season brought Lakmé to thie 
air with unusual clarity. The services of a 
narrator have been dispensed with, appar- 
ently, but NBC has now gone to the other 
extreme. Those remarks which Milton 
Cross made at the end of the broadcast 
should, we believe, have prefaced the period, 
so that listeners who were unfamiliar with 
the plot of the opera might have had a more 
intelligent conception of the action on the 
stage. 





NETWORK 


Louise Bernhardt was cast in the role of 
Amneris during the National Broadcasting 
Company’s production of Aida. 

* * * 

George Olsen, whose orchestra is heard 
on radio programs and at the Hotel New 
Yorker, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the orchestras and bands group to help the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee 
raise funds this winter. 


Two compositions of their director Arvid 
Samuelson were sung by the Crescendo Club 
chorus of forty women during their recent 
recital over WMCA. Norma Yates, Mil- 
dred Norseen and Juanna Van Eyk were 
soloists, and Carl Peterson was the accom- 
panist. 

** * 

Peggy Fears, former stage star and now 
one of the leading theatrical producers, is 
giving a series of talks over WINS. 

** * 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, was soloist 
with the Perole String Quartet during their 
regular WOR recital. The quartet, which is 
directed by Joseph Coleman, first violinist, 
offered the A minor quartet of Schubert and 
Haydn’s quartet in G minor, while a group 
of songs was Miss Nadworney’s contribu- 
tion to the program. ‘ 


Compositions by Victor Herbert and the 
young English composer Noel Coward were 
among the selections included in William 
O’Neal’s program during his weekly song 
recital over the Columbia network. An or- 
chestra under Fred Berrens’ direction sup- 
ported him. 

** 

Rachmaninoff’s transcription of Kreisler’s 
Liebeslied was offered as a piano solo by 
Oscar Levant during the Hoffman Hour 
over WOR and associated stations on No- 
vember 25. Other highlights were Nelson 
Eddy’s performance of the Toreador Song 
from Carmen, Wieniawski’s Scherzo-Taran- 
telle played as a violin solo by Michel Gusi- 
koff, and a medley from the current operetta 
Music in the Air by the concert orchestra, 
which is conducted by William Merrigan 
Daly. 

** * 

Morton Downey has been re-signed by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System to remain 
under its exclusive management for a long 


OF NEWS 


period. The tenor has been one of Colum- 
bia’s most popular singers for the past two 
years and is now heard on a weekly program 
with an orchestra under the baton of Leon 
Belasco. 

** * 

For the first time since she took up 
screen work Irene Dunne, former Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, and now a motion 
picture star, was heard as a singer when she 
appeared on a special NBC program Thanks- 
giving Day. 

** * 

Vera Brodsky and Harold Triggs, the two 
young pianists who are heard each week in 
a series of recitals over WOR, were guest 
artists with Philip James and the WOR 
Little Symphony Orchestra on November 26. 
They presented Mozart’s E flat major con- 
certo for two pianos, while the orchestral 
selections included Rossini’s overture to La 
Gazza Ladra, four episodes from Massenet’s 
Scénes Alsaciennes, and Turina’s Sous Les 
Oranges. 

* * * 

Carson Robison and the Pioneers, a trio 
whose members are John and Bill Mitchell 
and Pearl Pickens, are making their first ap- 
pearance together in a new NBC series. 

* * * 

One of Harry Kogen’s new compositions 
was featured recently by Charlie Agnew and 
his orchestra on one of their weekly NBC 
programs, 

** * 

Nathaniel Cuthright, singing over WINS 
Melody Hour, sponsored by the New York 
City YMCA, featured a special Thanksgiv- 
ing program. Mr. Cuthright has been heard 
over WINS in connection with dedicatory 
progress of the YMCA with Richard C. 

atterson, Jr., on the occasion of Founder’s 
Day October 11, and also will take part in 
a special YMCA program December 11. The 
tenor was guest artist for The Hollanders’ 
Radio Jamboree at Hotel Holland, New 
York, November 19, singing a number of 
popular request songs from radio programs. 

2 

Edward d’Anna and his band have inaug- 
urated their sixth season of broadcasting on 
a sponsored program. The members of the 
band, most of whom have played together 
for twenty- -eight years, are not professional 
musicians. Louis Impelitiere, trumpeter and 
Romeo Greene, trombonist, are the soloists 
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RADIO PERSONALITIES 
JENO BARTOL 


The interest in Jeno Bartol and his Hungarian Orchestra can be explained by the 
fact that every member of the orchestra is a Hungarian and has been trained thor- 


ago in Hungary, and from the time he was sixteen years old, has devoted himself 


His first orchestra was organized when he was still at school. 
as cello soloist with orchestra and played in many countries from Norway to Turkey. 
, he sailed for South America, where he was engaged by a prominent orches- 
‘our years later, after having worked with an operetta company and forming 
his own salon orchestra, he returned to Budapest, where he continued his musical 


In 1926 he came to New York City, and was engaged for a musical show with 
which he toured the country. Upon returning to New York he joined the Roxy Sym- 
Two years ago he formed the Hungarian Orchestra which he is 


Bartol himself was born thirty-one years 


He toured Europe 








on the programs, which are carried by 
Columbia. 
* * * 

In response to requests, Jacques Fray and 
Mario Braggiotti repeated their Impressions 
of Steinway Building during one of their bi- 
weekly concerts, heard through Columbia. 
The pianists’ special arrangements of two 
works of Saint-Saéns and Debussy also were 
included. 

* * &* 

The opening concert of the current season 
of the Springfield Symphony Orchestra was 
broadcast over the Yankee Network. Hans 
Barth, performing on the harpsichord and 
the piano, was soloist. 

* * 


Audrey Marsh, soprano, has been added 
to the cast of NBC’s Maxwell House Show 


Boat as soloist. 
* * 


Mabel Pearson, contralto, and Harriett 
Elkind, violinist, were soloists during a 
broadcast of the Yankee Philharmonic Choir 
over WNAC and associated stations. 
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= LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI RECORDS His 


SYMPHONIC SYNTHESIS OF TRISTAN 


Victor Records Project Philadelphia Orchestra Leader’s 
Arrangement of Wagner’s Love Drama with Realism 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Music is unquestionably richer because of 
Leopold Stokowski’s frequent and rewarding 
experiments in the realm of modern sound 
recording. He is an artist and scientist who 
is not satisfied to rest on the laurels of past 
important discoveries; like the science of 
thermionically amplifying sound with which 
he is associated, his work or interest never 
reaches an impasse. While other companies 
and conductors are content to use methods 
of past years, Victor and Stokowski, work- 
ing together in the laboratory as well as in 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, con- 
stantly forge ahead using new microphones, 
novel orchestra placement diagrams and more 
sensitive amplifying and record cutting in- 
struments. The result of these codperations 
are the superb recordings of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, unsurpassed in their field 

The latest records by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to reach the public 
are of the recently concocted symphonic 
synthesis of Wagner’s music drama Tristan 
and Isolde, an arrangement first played last 
spring in Philadelphia and programmed sev- 
eral weeks ago for the edification of New 
Yorkers at a Carnegie Hall concert. The 
registration marks another advance in or- 
chestral phonography. 

No other conductor has shown the interest 
in modern radio science and all its intricate 
ramifications as Leopold Stokowski. Last 
year when the Bell Telephone and Western 
Electric engineers demonstrated epoch making 
achievements in sound reproduction by means 
of “hill and dale” recordings, this alert musi- 
cian was on hand to make the principal ad- 
dress. Without doubt his enthusiasm contri- 
buted largely to the commercial inception of 
longer-playing records. Lately he obtained a 
legal charter setting forth his manifold in- 
terests. The company, Leopold Stokowski, 
Inc., is empowered, together with other pur- 
suits, “to make and produce musical records 
and films, conduct research into sound and 
radio broadcasting and sell and commercial- 
ize any of its discoveries.” This corporation’s 
beneficaries will include the ever-growing 
host of music-lovers who have come to 
appreciate the huge fund of musical enlight- 
enment offered by the phonograph. 

Dr. Stokowski’s purely orchestral adapta- 
tion of Tristan music, other than the Liebe- 
stod, is not without precedent. Several New 
York critics, commenting on the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s performance of the work 
here last month, wondered why other con- 
ductors and arrangers had not preceded him 
in performing other excerpts from the opera 
than the prelude and the Love-death, and 
the occasional excursion into the prelude of 
the third act. In 1928 we discovered a 
couple of Parlophone records displaying an 
orchestration of Act II, scene 2. The or- 
chestra, from the Berlin State Opera, was 
conducted by Dr. Max von Schillings, since 
familiar to domestic opera-goers as the di- 
rector of the itinerant German Opera Com- 
pany. These discs are not easily procured 
today but from notes made four years ago it 
seems that the von Schillings redaction con- 
tained even more of the second act music 
than is offered by the present set. It began 
with the meeting of Tristan and Isolde and 
continued through the Invocation to Night. 
An additional memo offers the record num- 
bers, German Parlophone 9806 and 9807. 

Unfortunately, the booklet accompanying 
the Victor album—telling the familiar story 
of the love of the Cornish warrior and the 
beautiful Irish princess—fails to divulge be- 
yond a slight indication the synopsis of ma- 
terial used for Stokowski’s orchestral com- 
pendium. We have attempted to indicate 
more definitely the points from which the 
bulk of the material is taken as well as the 
proper sequence of excerpts. No reference is 
made, however, to the individual modula- 
tions, cadences and reorchestrations of the 
arranger. The voices of Tristan and Isolde 
are replaced now by cellos and violins in 
groups, now by oboe and clarinet, while a 
trumpet intones the utterances of Brangane. 

The prelude occupies a little over two 
record sides. Here are unfolded the motives 
of Grief, Isolde’s Magic, Tristan as Hero, 
the Look, the Love Potion, Death and Long 
for Death, all of which play an important 
part in the drama to follow; and also that 
tender theme which Wagner passes from 
one instrument to another and which he 
associated with the ivy and vine that, accord- 
ing to an old_legend, intertwined over the 
graves of the lovers. This recording stands 
head and shoulders above all other registra- 
tions of the same music, even Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler’s highly expressive unfurling, avail- 
able on Brunswick records, which we lauded 
in these pages a year ago. 

Following the final bars of the prelude, 
bass notes reproducing splendidly, the music 





jumps to the conclusion of scene 4, Act I.* 
Isolde has bid Brangane, who by the turn 
of things is now almost completely beside 
herself, prepare the cup of peace; the Death 
motive appropriately identifies the real nature 
of the draught in mind. After handing the 
phial to Brangane, Isolde commands Kur- 
wenal to admit Tristan. The upper line in 
the orchestra is the motive of Tristan, the 
Hero; below it is heard the Morold motive 
(Morold, it will be recalled, was betrothed 
to Isolde before he was slain by the conquer- 


*(Breitkopf & Hartel miniature score) 
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Just before the completion 


ing Tristan). 
of side three, use is made again of the 


Death motive. At the end of the record Sto- 
kowski repeats a variation of the Tristan 
theme for the sake of cadence (page 189). 
Side four begins with an adaptation of the 
five-bar bass theme noticed just before the 
preceding record ended. This poignant utter- 
ance ushers in the introductory fanfare to 
Act 

The first twenty-one bars of the prelude 
to Act II mark an innovation in recording 
achievement. As indicated in the score the 
fanfares of the hunt are to be played loudly 
with the bells of the horns upturned, back- 
stage. Often, in the theatre, the effect is just 
that—backstage. Here, however, the micro- 
phones have caught the full beauty and sug- 
gestion of distant trumpetings, of the far- 
away chase. From page 324, bar five, to 
page 549, first bar, nothing of the music util- 
ized in the von Schillings orchestral edition 
is represented in this synthesis. Beginning 
at the indication, Tristan draws Isolde gently 
down to a flowery bank . . . , the music takes 
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up the effulgent threads of the febrile love 
duet and the Philadelphia musicians weave 
them in a tonal texture of radiancy. First 
appears the Day motive in cor anglais and 
horn, rapturously played and splendidly re- 
corded; then, at Tristan’s O sink hernider, 
Nacht der Liebe, begins the Night motive 
which, incidentally, was the basis of Wagner’s 
song Traume. The music continues, the rec- 
ord break occurring on page 558 with its 
variety of luscious colorings, recondite fer- 
mentations and fund of distinguishing leit- 
motifs, in many cases now transformed. Side 
five ends in the centre of the double page 
580-81; the sixth continues without break 
to the "indication, Ein wenig belebend, page 
592. The next music to appear comes from 
Act III. 

The fragmentary passage which Stokowski 
has interpolated here contains a few bars 
from Tristan’s delirium (Ach, Isolde!) Side 
six closes with a passage for two clarinets— 
not in sequence—either the adaptor’s arrange- 
ment or taken literally from some other place 
in the score. 

Side seven begins with the music in Act 
II, scene 2 (page 606, after double bar line), 
the first measures of which are almost identi- 
cal to the Liebestod. A new motive, Union 
Beyond Death, is introduced. Later, we hear 
the Yearning for Release figure. The tran- 
scription follows the score to page 620 when 
a cut is made to page 626, Sehr lebhaft und 
schnell. The side ends on page 637, follow- 
ing the fortissimo and just before the appear- 
ance of the Union in Death motive. Shifting 
to the end of Act III, the last side takes 
up the Union in Death motive as it appears 
eleven bars beyond the beginning of the 
Liebestod and the music continues to the end 
of the opera. 

As for the performance itself, ordinary 
encomiums will not suffice to praise the thor- 
oughness given Wagner’s resplendent orches- 
tral fabric. First of all, the recorders have 
placed the microphones—which, we are told, 
were of a new and particularly sensitive 

“velocity” or “ribbon” type—where they 

could best receive every rivulet and dynamic 
swell of a magnificent sea of tone. Not only 
have these technicians achieved miraculous 
recording which allows each choir and prom- 
inent solo instrument to be perspicuously de- 
tached, but they have attained euphonious 
balances and accenuations 
reach the listener through an ordinary con- 
cert hearing. There is no reason to ridicule 
the notion that, properly reproduced, records 
such as these offer much detail which is lost 
while listening from an auditorium seat to 
the same orchestra performing the piece. It 
is unfortunate to try to project this sumptu- 
ous music through the medium of an inferiorly 
constructed or out-of-date phonographic 
mechanism. A sensitive pickup, a well baffled 
speaker and an adequate amplification system, 
properly matched in impedence, will release 
the playing with ravishing and astounding 
realism. The tone and precision of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has never been more richly 
embellished or more minutely timed. The 
hand of Stokowski is apparent throughout, 
but special mention must be made of those 
individual artists, particularly among the 
woodwinds, whose playing is nothing short 
of virtuosity. 

Regarding the reading of Stokowski, it 
may be said that the whole exposition is 
drenched in romanticism, bathed in the sen- 
suous chromatic fantasy of combined sonori- 
ties. There may be dissidence with the tradi- 
tional opera house interpretation, irregulari- 
ties in tempi or peculiar prominences given 
to generally unnoticed parts. But the spirit 
is Wagner’s. The Love Duet is made to 
glow with the intensity of passion; music 
from Act I is menacing and foreboding; the 
Day motive which precedes Tristan’s O sink 
hernider, proclaimed by cor anglais and horn, 
is blinding where the sought for effect of 
the sforzando chord has a brilliant intensity 
due entirely to the business of players rising 
and aiming more directly for the microphone, 
a usual technic for broadcasting and record- 
ing performances but considered unethical in 
the concert hall. The Liebestod engenders 
anguish and fulfillment and reaches a terrific 
climax, reyealed with ample volume when 
properly reproduced. 

The four records comprising Victor Musi- 
cal Masterpiece set No. 154 should find a 
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place in every music-lover’s disc collection. 
There is also a longer-playing edition of 
two double-faced discs. 





I See That 


Lewis Emery, American baritone, who 
gave a New York recital last season, is 
— for another on February 26, at Town 

all. 











* * * 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who recently gave 
a New York recital, has been booked to 
appear in Washington, D. C., December 21, 
at a Townsend Morning Musicale. 


Rose Tentoni pa yom Biondo, artist- 
pupils of Enrico Rosati, were among the par- 
ticipants on the musical program given in 
celebration of the inauguration of Club La 
Bohéme, which recently opened at Hotel 
Pierre, New York. 

* * 

Elsa Alsen sang in Lowell, Mass., on 
November 22, under the auspices of the 
Community Concerts Association of that 
city. November 20, the soprano gave a re- 
cital in Norwalk, Conn. 

* * * 

Angel Agnes Donchian, vocal teacher, con- 
ductor and composer of Chappaqua, N. Y., 
and formerly of New York City, has re- 
sumed her musical activities. Last season, 
from November to June, Mme. Donchian 
presented ten concerts in Chappaqua, besides 
officiating at numerous recitals and church 
services. Now she is engaged in another 
active schedule, including three free concerts 
by her choral society. 

* 


The November 27 and 30 organ concerts 
given by Dr. Charles Heinroth in the Great 
Hall of City College, New York, included 
the andante from the Schubert piano sonata 
in B flat; the funeral march from Wagner’s 
G6tterdammerung; and Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in C minor. 

* * 

Cuthbert Tibbe, basso of the San Francisco 

Opera Company, hes gerived in New York. 


Leon Navarra, new conductor of the or- 
chestra at the Park Central Hotel, New 
York, began as a concert pianist. 

* * * 


Guido Ciccolini, tenor, is in America this 
season for concert appearances. Mr. Cicco- 
lini is a native of Italy. He has appeared in 
opera in Naples, Bologna, Paris and Lon- 
don, and has toured in Belgium, Holland, 
France, England, Ireland, Russia, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. 

x * * 

Jacqueline Salomons and her parents are 
sailing for America on the SS. Champlain, 
December 12, from Havre. The young 
French violinist is returning to this country 
for extensive engagements, 

* 


A series of intimate recitals at The Bar- 
bizon, New York, will commence on De- 
cember 15 with the Old World Trio of 
Ancient Instruments presenting a program in 


which ancient and modern music is con- 
trasted. 
* * * 
The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


N. Y., has instituted a new form of musical 
research. A senior pupil is making a survey 
of choral conditions in accredited colleges 
and conservatories in the United States, the 
report to constitute her thesis for a graduat- 
ing degree. 

* * * 

Edith May Clover, of New York, was at 
home to guests on November 20. An in- 
formal musical program included piano solos 
by Miss Clover and numbers by a tenor, and 
by Mr. Kirkgaard, baritone, and Maurice 
La Farge, pianist. 

* * 

After his appearances in Texas in Decem- 
ber, Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, will 
go to New Mexico to give a recital in 
Albuquerque on the 19th. The performance 
will take place at the high school, under the 
auspices of the local Community Concerts 
Association. 


Branscombe Choral Leader at 
Convention 


Gena Branscombe was. choral leader at 
the convention of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, held at Hotel 
Astor, New York, November 14-18. Miss 
Branscombe directed a massed chorus of 
women from all over the state, in groups of 
songs on two of the afternoon programs. 
The evening of November 17 she directed 
the processional of club presidents, club offi- 
cials and singers who marched through the 
Astor ballroom and across the stage, singing 
Miss Branscombe’s composition Into the 
Light. George Reimherr sang her I Bring 
You Heartsease, November 15, and _ the 
Brooklyn Morning Choral sang another 
Branscombe work, The Morning Wind, No- 
vember 14. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

writer feels that it is well-nigh impossible to 
express in words the excellence of last night’s 
concert. Judging by the enthusiasm of the 
large audience and the number of encores 
demanded, the Sittigs will be welcome in 
Huntingdon many more times.” This com- 
ment was culled from the November 12 Daily 
News of Huntingdon, Pa. 


MAREK WINDHEIM 


Marek Windheim, previous to rejoining 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for his 
fourth season, sang with the forces of the 
San Francisco Opera Company. The San 
Francisco Call Bulletin carried the follow- 
ing: “Marek Windheim as David, the ap- 
prentice to Hans Sachs, was a good actor, 
refreshing comedian and excellent vocalist. 
He added much to the tempo of the vro- 

ction. 
ao AROLDO LINDI 

The Boston Evening American, reviewing 
a performance of Pagliacci by the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company during the organiza- 
tion’s recent season in the New England city, 
speaks of “Aroldo Lindi’s magnificent sing- 
ing of the music of Canio.” The following 
evening Mr. Lindi appeared in La Forza del 
Destino, after which the same newspaper re- 
ferred to him as “that rara avis—a competent 
dramatic tenor.” According to the Boston 
Post: “In Mr. Lindi she (Bianca Saroya) 
was partnered by a tenor who could do full 
justice to the music of Don Alvaro, music 
conceived for a tenor of the heroic type. 
The Beston Traveler: “Aroldo Lindi, com- 
paratively new to Boston _opera-goers, al- 
though himself a former Boston boy, sang 
the part of Don Alvaro with the full abun- 
dance of his sweeping tenor voice. Bring- 
ing into play every resource of pose and 
motion, gesture and countenance, Lindi 
brought to life, both musically and dramati- 
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cally, the man, who, as suggested by the title, 
felt the full force of that evil destiny which 
caused him to kill the brother of the woman 
he loved.” 


Beach Works Performed 


Music by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was fea- 
tured during the Woman’s Radio Hour over 
WEAF on November 22, with Mrs. Beach, 
pianist, and Ruth Shaffner, soprano, as the 
artists. John Tasker Howard also presented 
works by Mrs. Beach over WJZ, November 
27, in his program, Our American Music. 
In October Mrs. Beach played American 
compositions, including her own and Edward 
MacDowell’s, at the New England Confer- 
ence, Hillsboro, N. H. She is to perform 
MacDowell works at the December 4 recep- 
tion for Mrs. MacDowell at the MacDowell 
Club, New York. Three songs by Mrs. 
Beach, with text by the late Rev. Dr. Nor- 
wood, will be sung at the Norwood Memo- 
rial. These were composed last summer at 
the MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H 
Mrs. Beach’s quintet for piano and strings 
has been performed twice in New York 
within six months. Boston, Washington and 
Newark, N. J., have also heard it, with the 
composer at the piano. 


Complete Works of Couperin 
Published in Paris 


The first volume of the complete works of 
Francois Couperin has just been issued in 
Paris. The edition is in commemoration of 
the bicentenary of Couperin’s death. The 
first volume of Organ Pieces was done un- 
der the direction of Paul Brunold. Engray- 
ings and reproductions from the original 
1690 edition are given. A preface and his- 
torical article are also included, these said 
to prove that the organ pieces were composed 
by Francois Couperin le Grand, and not by 
his uncle, as certain writers have contended. 
Another feature is the indication of Couper- 
in’s Own organ registrations, as he played 
these pieces in the Church of St. Gervais, 
in Paris. 
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concert of the Rubinstein Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York; 17, at the season’s 
first Artistic Morning at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York. Beatrice Belkin, soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sang Rosina in The Barber of Seville at a 
concert at the University of Pennsylvania, 
November 18. Roxy’s first broadcast over 
WEAF and WJZ on November 13 featured 
as soloists Miss Belkin, Celia Branz, con- 
tralto and Viola Philo, soprano. Sue Read 
appeared on the Socony Hour over WEAF, 
November 14. Sara Jane and Edwin Del- 
bridge are in the new Schwab & DeSylva 
show which opened in Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
week of November 7. Merran Reader, so- 
prano, will be a soloist in the performance 
of Handel’s Messiah by the Washington 
Heights Oratorio Society at Town Hall, 
New York, December 10. 


EDYTHE J. MAGEE 


A number of pupils of Edythe J. Magee, 
of New York, are fulfilling professional en- 
gagements. Mary Moore, soprano, was 
soloist for the German Press Club on No- 
vember 4 at Liichow’s, New York; Hizi 
Koyke gave a recital at Columbia University, 
New York, in the Educational Series, and 
is a member of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. Cecilia Forsheimer, of Mobile, Ala., 
sang for the Woman’s Press Club, October 
23, the Clara Schumann Club, October 28, 
the Mobile Infirmary Benefit, November 30, 
and has a return engagement for the Clara 
Schumann Club next January 9. 


MANFRED MALKIN 


A dozen piano pupils of Manfred Malkin 
gave a program at Haaren High School, 
New York, November 13, with Cecil Carol, 
soprano, assisting. The players, heard in 
works ranging from Scarlatti to Dohnanyi, 
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were Sylvia Mikowitz, Evelyn Gale, Miriam 
Gitlin, Anna Kaminer, Beatrice Jacobson, 
Ruth Lewis, Ruth Burgess, Rose Hersh- 
kowitz, Bella Yutkoff, Vladya Mashke and 
Deborah Hershkowitz. 


THE MISSES REGALBUTO 

Victoria and Mary Regalbuto, graduates 
of the New York School of Music and Arts 
(Ralfe Leech Sterner, director) are teaching 
piano and violin in New London, Conn. 
November 3, their pupils united in a program 
of twenty-six items, which closed with On 
Parade, played by the violin ensemble. A 
play, The Happy Reunion, also was given. 


American Choral Alliance 
Tabulates 2,000 Societies 


The American Choral and Festival Alli- 
ance has tabulated upwards of 2,000 choral 
societies, glee clubs and small singing en- 
sembles in the United States, this number 
being exclusive of public school activities. 
The national Thanksgiving Song Festivals, 
which already have taken place in many of 
our major cities, were the beginning of or- 
ganized activity for annual festivals. A num- 
ber of cities are planning spring festivals, in 
which choral ensembles will be featured ex- 
clusively. Boston’s inaugural festival is 
scheduled for early February, the program 
including a massed Catholic choir and a 
massed Protestant choir, with interludes of 
Boston’s choral clubs and visiting societies 
from neighboring cities, and a climax of a 
massed chorus of several thousand voices. 
Plans are in process for an All-New Eng- 
land Choral Festival. The New York Choral 
Alliance concert is set for Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in the early spring. 
Cleveland and Akron, O.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
and Omaha, Neb., are likewise planning 
choral festivals. The Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, convening in Washington, 
D. C., December 27-30, opens with a dinner 
at which American festivals will be discussed. 
The American Choral Alliance’s activities 
will be set forth by Mrs. William Arms 
Fisher, president. 
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WALTER GIESEKING 
appeared in London recently under the 
auspices of the Pianoforte Society and 

also played over the radio. 


GRACE MOORE 
has opened in New York in the light opera, 
The Du Barry, following a Boston run in 
the same production. Miss Moore, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is appearing in musical 
comedy this season. 





ROSA PONSELLE 


began her season at the Metropolitan Opera 
on November 25, in Andrea Chenier. 
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BRUNETTO GROSSATO, 
child conductor, recently directed an orchestra of 120 men in Milan. With him are Maestro 
Frattini, Louisa Franceschini, the child’s sponsor, his mother, father and friends. 


BOMAR CRAMER 
opened the current season playing the 
C minor Rachmaninoff concerto with 
the Dallas (Tex) Symphony Orches- 
tra, November 13, before an audience of 
3,500. His New York recital will take 
place at Town Hall on January 31. 


PAOLO MARION 
returning to Milan from Germany, where 
he has been combining his vocal and 
dramatic talents in a film written by 
Melchior Longyel and set to music by 
Emerich Kalman. The plot is based on 

incidents in the tenor’s life. 


DORIS KE 


is giving one of her Lyric Silhouettes programs at Town Hall, New York, on December 4. 
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DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON, 
editor of the new Presbyterian Hymunai, 
director of the School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminar ow York, 
and organist and choir director at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, w York, 
On November 27, Elijah was sung at 
the Brick Church, with Corleen Weils, 
soprano; Rose Bryant, alto; Charles 
Stratton, tenor, ang Alexander Kissel- 

burgh, bass, as soloists. 


TITO SCHIPA, 


the Metropolitan 
made his début m 
D’Amore on November 23. 


now a member of 
Opera Company, 
L’Elisir 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
is to conduct the combined. choirs 
of the Brahms Chorus of Philadel 
phia and the Reading (Pa.) Choral 
Society in Bach's Christmas Ora 
torto on December 5 in Philadelphia 
and December 12 im Reading 
(Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt.) 


EMILIANA DE ZUBELDIA, 
Basque pianist, composer and conductor, 
gave a concert at the American Women’s 
Association auditorium in New York on 

November 25. 


RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL 
opened his season with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the role of Tunnhduser 
on November 26. Today (December 3) Mr. 
Laubenthal is singing in the Metropolitan 
premiérc of Strauss’ Elektra. 
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